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THE COMMISSION AND THE BUYER. 


CONOMY is always featured as a virtue. Manifested 

in others we are apt, of course, to call it parsimony ; 
but even then we give it a certain amount of grudging 
respect. The telephone exchange manager who has been 
able to get along with old equipment for years after its 
proper date of antiquation by piecing it out and nursing 
it carefully, meanwhile holding the satisfaction of his sub 
scribers, has well pleased his stockholders. The most et 
ficient manager, indeed, was he who spent the least money 
for new equipment or any other purpose, and thereby lett 
the greatest sum for dividends. In short, the operating 
telephone manager was in charge of a factory manufac 
turing service, and was actuated by the same motives of 
economy as any factory manager. 

Under such management the dividend rate depended 
upon the service rate; not the service rate upon the allow 
able dividend rate. If the service rate was high and the 
management economical, the dividend rate might be very 
high indeed—for a public service corporation. If compe 
tition or other cause kept down the service rate and the 
management insisted on buying all the new equipment 
that was offered, perhaps there was never any dividend at 
all. 

Now a period is practically upon us wherein we are 
not allowed to determine our own dividend rate. ‘This 
system works, or will work, so thoroughly that not only 
may we not hand ourselves a large dividend, but we are 
even refused permission to operate without a dividend 
Our investment is carefully considered, we are allowed so 
much for maintenance and depreciation, a dividend rate 
is provided of five, six, seven or eight per cent, or even 
more, and the sum total makes the service rate. Sim 
plicity itself—after a few problems have been solved 
determining just what constitutes investment, mainten 
ance and depreciation. 

These three items are big subjects of themselves. But 
of the three, depreciation is the one which will soonest 
achieve a definite basis and become a set, unchangeable 
figure. If there are any present doubts on rate of de 
preciation, it is because time has not yet supplied the 
answer. In the light of long enough experience, deprecia 
tion has few mysteries. 

ut the same is not entirely true of investment and 
maintenance. Where is the line between economy and 
extravagance? Commission regulation puts the burden 
of purchase straight up to the subscriber. If the ex 
change demands a new switchboard to maintain its efh 
ciency, and present rates will not take care of the bill, 
the rates must be raised. The investor must still get his 
legitimate interest. Therefore, if the public will buy, and 
the new switchboard is really needed, why not get it? 

To summarize the situation, the telephone operating 
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management requirement has changed from the economy 
of penury to the economy of efficiency—a very different 
condition. The dictates of efficient service demand that 
the best of equipment be installed; that apparatus which 
has reached the theoretical hundred per cent depreciation 
be discarded and new apparatus substituted ; that obsoles- 
cence and inadequacy be respected, and the equipment af- 
fected by them be scrapped and not nursed along for a 
few years more. 

Commission regulation assures the investor his proper 
return from the public, and no more than his proper re- 
turn. The manager stands between, relieved of his for- 
mer duty to wring large dividends from insufficient rates, 
now interested only in efficient service. To get that serv- 
ice he is permitted—aindeed, he is bound—to buy what- 
ever equipment is needed that is superior to what he has. 

lt therefore becomes the duty of every telephone 
exchange manager to interest himself in the latest prac- 
tice, with a view to improving his own equipment. There 
is hardly an exchange today whose service would not be 
improved by a judicious investment in new equipment. 
Such investment is not only justified but demanded, and 
it does not require a sacrifice on the part of the stock- 
holders. 

Commission regulation, if it means better service and 
assured returns on investment, must mean better business 
for the manufacturers of good equipment. The operating 
manager, as soon as he realizes what the new condition 
signifies, will be in the market for better apparatus. Pre- 
sumably the manufacturer is ready to supply it. 





GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP. 
W'! {ETHER founded on fact or not, the rumor of im- 
pending government ownership of long distance 
telephone lines in this country is assuming very healthy 
proportions. The subject yields food for much medita- 
tion, some indignation, and a vast amount of utterance; 
but it is folly to become unduly exercised until some 
tangible expression, at the least, gives us a working 
basis. While awaiting for the expression, however, there 
are a few points which may be kept in mind: 
America has had the greatest telephone develop- 
ment in the world because private companies have done 
the developing. 


America has the most rapid and efficient telephone 


service in the world because private companies are re- 
sponsible for it. 
No American citizen would tolerate the service 


given by existing government telephone systems. 
The United States Government operates its present 
postal system in the most inefficient and dilatory manner. 
No American citizen would tolerate a telephone sys- 
tem operated as the United States postal system is oper- 
ated. 


The British Government, whose postal system is 
superior to ours, has already learned that it cannot effi- 
ciently operate a telephone system. 


Before the British Government took its telephone 
system away from a private company, it was operated 
quite efficiently. 

\ll over the world, the history of government owner- 
ship of telephones has been one of stagnation, inefficiency 
and intolerable service. 

All over the world the history of private ownership 
of telephones has been one of progress, efficiency and good 
service. 

Government ownership of telephones is the most 
dangerous tool a politician can play with. The American 
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people will not tolerate bad service for a day; much less 
would they tolerate any elective official who was respon- 
sible for it. 

Those who are responsible for good telephone service 
today have studied it with intense concentration for thirty 
years. We would respectfully urge that all politicians 
who contemplate the advocacy of government ownership 
devote at least an equal period of time to its investiga- 
tion. By that time either the political efficiency of the 
country will be wonderfully changed or they will have 
decided that the saat: cannot be done. 


A NEW INDEPENDENT ASSOCIATION 

NCORPORATIONS are divided into two general 

classes—for profit and not for profit. The former 
are organized because some one believes he sees a chance 
to make money, and the motive is therefore more or less 
selfish and more or less liable to failure. Those not for 
profit—associations are a good example—are organized 
because there exists an obvious need for them, and usually 
they fulfill that need successfully. Trade and business 
associations are generally formed to correct some existing 
evil or to guard against an anticipated one. 

On another page W. S. Vivian relates how the Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association of America was formed 
last month, practically by combining the United Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association of America and the Tele- 
phone Service Association, both comparatively new bodies. 
Each of these organizations was described at the time of 
its formation. It was shown that the United Association 
was formed by independent operators of the eastern 
states who felt the need of a more active representation 
and a more aggressive independence than was being 
manifested by the old association. The Telephone Serv- 
ice Association, on the other hand, was formed to work 
along purely technical and commercial lines; in a word, 
to improve the service, and consequently the earning 
capacity, of its operator members. The Service Associa- 
tion has been especially vigorous and aggressive since its 
formation ; and it is apparent that the combination of the 
two bodies, working respectively for the political and com- 
mercial welfare of their constituents, will make a power- 
ful and formidable unit. 

When a corporation is organized not for profit, and 
consequently lacks the speculative attraction, the prob- 
lem of financing it, of providing for rent, light, printing 
and salaries, is apt to be very difficult. The last item 
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particularly, being the largest, is the hardest to meet; 
and yet it is by far the most important. It is not espe- 
cially hard to defray the expenses of an official who de- 
votes only a meager portion of his spare time to the work 
of an association; but that arrangement can scarcely be 
expected to accomplish much for its members. An asso- 
ciation is not in any sense a machine. Its success de- 
pends almost wholly on concentrated, persistent, human 
activity. Some one must be, in plain vernacular, ‘‘on the 
job” all the time ; and that some one must be distinguished 
for brains and ability. Briefly, the active executive of an 
association must be a man who is willing to put his whole 
heart and soul into the work for about half the remuner- 
ation that is repeatedly offered him in more commercial 
connections. If the possession of such altruistic servants 
be any criterion of success, the Independent Telephone 
Association is peculiarly favored of the gods. The en- 
tire time of W.S. Vivian, secretary, and F. L. Eldridge, 
service manager, will be given to this work. In address 
ing telephone men, comment on the personal records of 
these two men is superfluous. 

The special and immediate object of the Independent 
Telephone Association of America is to see that the in- 
dependent operating companies of the country, large and 
small, secure just and adequate representation before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. In this and all other 
work it is the expressed desire of the new association to 
co-operate with the old (the National Independent Tele- 
phone Association), in so far as the spirit of co-operation 
will extend. 

In its political work (and by political we mean all 
work that is not technical or commercial—all dealings 
with commissions, courts and competition), the new as- 
sociation is bound to prove a powerful factor. And that 
such an influence is needed, all those know who have 
watched the development of commission regulation. For 
it is a weakness of present commission control, due to lack 
of information, that while endeavoring to correct certain 
competitive conditions it is developing a new kind of com- 
petition. This is the natural effort of each company or 
system to appear in a favorable light before the commis- 
sion, if necessary at the expense of the other companies 
or systems. This condition demands that every company 
be prepared to defend itself from the misstatements of 
others—in other words, to have its lawver at court. 

The question of compulsory physical connection, as 
advocated by the association, needs little comment at this 
time. The subject has been thoroughly covered in these 
pages time and again; TELEPHONE ENGINEER was the 
first publication to indorse the principle, having argued 
for it fully a year in advance of any other trade paper. 

The service department of the new association will, 
of course, simplv continue the work of the Telephone 
Service Association, with this advantage: a large part 
of its managers’ time will not now be consumed in solving 
its financial problems. Our readers are all familiar with 
the work of the Service Association, and their enthusiasm 
over its wonderful opportunities will be increased, rather 
than abated, by its new affiliation. 

The Indenendent Telephone Association of America 
has a splendid field for its operation and an executive 
board which will not rest while any work remains to be 
done. 


Recent experiments on wireless telephony between 
Vienna and Berlin, a distance of approximately 400 
miles, were of such marked success to warrant the at- 
tempt at communicating a distance of 800 miles. 
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TELEPHONE ETIQUETTE 

A movement has been started among western steam 
railroads to institute in their different departments a form 
of telephone etiquette that will bring up before the hearet 

in imagination—the drawing room and other generally 
conceded lairs of politeness. 

Instead of the rude shock which greets him when he 
takes down the receiver and 1s irritably told to “get off 
the wire,” the telephone user under the proposed plan will 
be politely asked if there is anything that can be done for 
him. 

Such expressions as these are sent to the cannery 

“Hello!” 

“Ring off !” 

“Get off the wire!” 

“Quit buttin’ in, will you?” 

Recently the Marquette made the announcement’ that 
it had tabooed the use of the word “hello” and other 
familiar expressions the telephone has brought into com- 
mon use. Now the Chicago and Northwestern has fol- 
lowed with an essay on telephone politeness which has 
been given general circulation among employes. , 

The letter explains : 

\s the telephone plays a large part in the company’s affairs 
the management with equal earnestness and determination insists 
that it shall be used invariably with politeness, intelligence, and 
desire to transact the company’s business with reasonable dis 
patch and without the slightest irritation or annoyance to anyone 
with whom the company does business 

The demands—not wishes or suggestions—of the manage 
ment may be set down as follows: 

First—Answer all telephone calls promptly. It is not good 
manners to keep a caller waiting. 

Second—Drop once and for all the the impolite, meaningless 
and often irritating “hello.” 

Third—Be particularly careful of the tone af voice in which 
you speak over the telephone. 

Fourth—In answering a call for the company over any of 
the company’s telephones make it a point to see that the person 
speaking gets the information he wishes with the least inconven- 
ience to himself 


STOPPING TRAINS ELECTRICALLY 

Experiments have recently been made on the Bava- 
rian State Railways with a method of stopping railway 
trains electrically. The system is referred to as one of 
wireless telegraph communication between a wire strung 
on the roof of the baggage car and any telegraph or tele- 
phone lines running along the track. Probably induction 
is used rather than Hertzian waves to convey the signal 
to the train. The apparatus operates either a bell or a 
light signal in the cab of the locomotive, or it will oper- 
ate directly on the air brakes. The system calls for the 
installation of a sending station at frequent intervals, so 
that if it be desired to stop a train because of some acci- 
dent, this may be effected from almost any point along 
the track. 

DOUBLE TELEGRAPHONE RECORDS 

Prof. Pedersen is taking up the Poulsen telegraphone 
or magnetic phonograph idea, and now perfects it so that 
excellent results are to be had. He runs a steel wire be- 
tween a pair of bobbins, and upon the wire are placed 
electromagnets hardly touching it, as usual, so that when 
he speaks into a telephone connected with the magnets, 
this gives a magnetic record upon the wire as it passes 
along, but here he uses two separate magnets spaced on 
the wire, and finds he can thus record two separate con- 
versations on the same wire. On reversing the wire, each 
conversation can be heard in its own telephone. 
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The Operating Room of the Telephone Exchange at Tokyo, Japan. Courtesy of Western Electric Company. 


a 


Pulling Cables with an International Motor Truck. The Truck Is Specially Equipped for Telephone Construction 


a Submarine Telephone Cable on the Pacific Coast. Courtesy Orangeburg Fibre Conduit ““Fanned” and Laid Over a Large Sewer 
of McMeen & Miller. Which Crossed the Trench. 
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Answer Filed in Government Suit 

Denying that they are now restraining, or have ever 
restrained, trade in respect to the transmission of inter- 
state telephone messages, or that they have ever monopo- 
lized or tried to monopolize the telephone business of the 
Pacific Northwest, the Washington County Telephone 
Company, the McMinnville Local and Long District Tele- 
phone Company, the Lebanon Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany and S. C. Hughes, owner and operator of a tele- 
phone exchange in Forest Grove, Ore., have filed their 
answer to the bill of complaint in the suit brought by the 
United States Government against the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. 

The companies and the individual, S. G. Hughes, 
were made party defendants with the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, or Bell company, but they 
all deny that at any time they have ever passed under the 
control of the Bell company, as alleged in the govern- 
ment’s complaint. They maintain that in their operations 
they have been guiltless of any wrongful intent. 

Emphatic denial is made to the government's allega- 
tion that the Northwestern Long Distance Telephone 
Company, now in the hands of a receiver, was ever of any 
great value to them or the public by reason of its long- 
distance connections. The answer charges that the North- 
western Company several times failed to carry out agree- 
ments that it would extend its lines and otherwise im- 
prove its service. 

“Business conditions” are also cited as the reason for 
the acquisition of the Pacific Company’s property at Le- 
banon by the Lebanon Mutual Telephone Company, and 
it is denied that this arrangement was forced or induced 
by the Pacific Company or any of the Bell companies. 

Throughout the answer it is maintained that the 
Northwestern was not seriously damaged by the with- 
drawal of connections with the local companies, and 
“business conditions” are named again as the reason for 
an arrangement whereby the Pacific Company gave its 
local exchange at Forest Grove to S. G. Hughes for that 
portion of Hughes’ toll line from Hillsboro to Portland. 
This arrangement, it is declared, resulted in improvement 
to the service of the exchange at Forest Grove. Other 
government allegations are denied in toto. 

Constantine J. Smyth, special assistant to the attor- 
ney-general, sent from Washington to assist United 
States District Attorney Reames in the prosecution of the 
case, is now in San Francisco taking the first testimony 
in the case, that of H. D. Pillsbury, general counsel for 
the Bell interest on the Pacific Coast. With him is Judge 
Carey, attorney for the Pacific Telegraph and Telephone 
Company. 





Vail on Government Ownership 

Considerable interest is expressed in New York busi- 
ness circles with reference to the reports from Washing- 
ton indicating that President Wilson is planning the 
groundwork for legislation looking toward the govern- 
ment ownership for control of wire communication. When 
asked his opinion in regard to the matter, Theodore 
N. Vail, the president of the American Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Company, said: 

“We know absolutely nothing of this matter beyond 
the information contained in vague rumors such as are 
presented in the news dispatches.” 

Relative to the suggestion that the government is 
considering a policy of taking over interstate telephones, 
Mr. Vail continued: “So far as our interstate business 
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is concerned, it does not amount in some sections to more 
than one-tenth of one per cent of the business. Our 
profits lie largely in short line business, and we would 
welcome anything that would reduce the expense of our 
long-distance service.” ; 

Mr. Vail did not express his views with reterence to 
the plan of the administration said to be under considera- 
tion. He has, however, recently stated the general atti- 
tude of the interests he represents toward the question of 
governmental control and of rates as follows: 

‘We believe in and were the first to advocate state 
or government control and regulation of public utilities ; 
that this control or regulation should be by permanent 
quasi-judicial bodies, acting after thorough investigation 
and governed by the equities of each case; and that this 
control or regulation, beyond requiring the greatest effi- 
ciency and economy, should not interfere with manage- 
ment or operation. We believe that these bodies, if they 
are to be permanent, effective and of public benefit, 
should be thoroughly representative; they should be of 
such character and should so conduct their investigations 
and deliberations as to command such respect from both 
the public and the corporations that both will, without 
question, accept their conclusions. 

“We believe that the public would in this way get 
all the advantages and avoid all the manifest disadvan- 
tages of public ownership. 

“We believe that centers of business and population 
exist for the convenience of the public as a whole, and 
that no such center can prosper without sufficient and 
efficient means of intercourse with other centers and trib- 
utary territories; that such means can only be afforded 
by prosperous utility and service companies and that fair 
rates are essential to prosperous companies. We do not 
believe that any public either desires or can obtain, nor 
can any service or utility furnish permanent and efficient 
service at less than cost, including capital charges. We 
believe that ultimately the public, either directly or indi- 
rectly, pays the losses involved in the efforts to furnish 
such service at less than its fair cost, either through the 
loss of the capital involved, the losses incident to poor 
service or the necessary increase in charges required to 
pay for duplication of capital. 

“We believe that rates should be so adjusted as to 
afford the company sufficient revenue to pay such wages 
and compensation as will secure the most efficient serv- 
ice; to maintain the very highest and most advanced 
standards of plant and apparatus ; to carry on such scien- 
tific and experimental research and inventions as to ap- 
paratus and methods as to insure the highest standards, 
and to carry to reserve and depreciation such amounts as 
will enable the company at any time to replace old plant 
and old methods as fast as they may be developed and 
found to be to the advantage of the service.” 


Teach Use of Telephone 

The children in the city schools of Canton, Illinois, 
are being taught how to use a telephone. There are 
many things which are done by a person talking over the 
telephone which cause a waste of time and which are 
also discourteous to the person to whom the remarks are 
addressed. The children are taught the proper things to 
say and the proper manner in which to handle a tele- 
phone. Many people when answering the telephone take 
down the receiver and say “Hello” when they should 
give their telephone number and save the asking of a 
second question on the part of the person who is calling 
up the number. 
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Service and United 


By W. 


N Saturday 
morn ing, 
October 

18, representatives 
from independent 
telephone compa- 
nies from all sec- 
tions of the United 
States gathered in 
Chicago at the Ho- 
tel La Salle to dis- 
cuss the necessity 
of a strong inde- 
pendent telephone 
organization 
which would 
adequately repre- 
sent the interests of 
these companies in 
the investigation 
which is now on by 
the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, 
and to assist this 
commission in gathering the necessary facts and figures in 
order that it may arrive at a correct conclusion in its in- 
vestigation. Among the companies represented were: 

The Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. 

The Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co., Buffalo. 

The Keystone Telephone Co., Philadelphia. 

The Home Telephone Co., Portland, Oregon. 

The People’s Telephone Co., Butler, Pa. 

The Interior Telephone Co., Grinnell, Iowa. 

The Johnstown Telephone Co., Johnstown, Pa. 

The Rock County Telephone Co., Janesville, Wis. 

The Kittanning Telephone Co., Kittanning, Pa. 

The Home Telephone Co., Logansport, Ind. 

The People’s Telephone Co., Superior, Wis. 

The Home Telephone Co., Jamestown, 
a 

The Kinloch-Bloomington Telephone 
Co., Bloomington, Ill. 

The Seymour Mutual Telephone Co., 
Seymour, Ind. 

The Michigan Traffic Association. 

The Eastern Traffic Association. 

The United Independent Telephone 
Association. 

The Telephone Service Association. 

After an interesting discussion, a mo- 
tion was carried which called for the organ- 
ization of a new association to be known as 
the Independent Telephone Association of 
America, and a nominating committee was 
appointed to nominate directors and off- 
cers, a committee on by-laws and a commit- 
tee on resolutions. The committee on by- 
laws consisted of C. B. Randall, counsel for 
the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. of 
St. Paul and Minneapolis ; Harold L. Beyer, 
president of the Interior Telephone Com- 





E. B. Fisher, President 


F. L. 


Manager Service Department. 
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Associations Combine 
S. Vivian 


pany, Grinnell, lowa, 
and also president of 
the lowa Independent 
Telephone Associa- 
tion; H. E. Bradley, 
secretary of the East- 
ern Traffic Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia. 

The nominating 
committee consisted 
of G. W. Robinson, 
vice president and 
treasurer of the Tri- 
State Telephone & 
Telegraph Company 
of St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis; B. G. Hub- 
bell, president of the 
Federal Telephone & 
Telegraph Company 
of Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Richard Valentine of W. S. Vivian, Secretary 
the Rock County Tel- 
ephone Company of Janesville, Wis. 

The resolutions committee consisted of B. G. Hub- 
bell; Walter J. Uhl, secretary and general manager of 
the Logansport Home Telephone Company of Logans- 
port, Ind.; E. D. Schade, general manager of the Johns- 
town Telephone Company, Johnstown, Pa. 

The committee on by-laws made the following report, 
which was unanimously adopted: 

BY-LAWS OF THE INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA. 
ARTICLE I. 
Section 1. Membership. 

This Association shall be composed of telephone companies 
independent of and not owned and controlled by the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, directly or indirectly, and no 
company shall be eligible to membership in this Association in 
which the American Telephone & Telegraph Company, and of its 
associated or allied companies, or any person or 
persons acting for them directly or indirectly, con 
trol or hold a substantial financial interest, and in 
the event that any such interest or control shall 
be acquired by the American Telephone & Tel 
egraph Company, any of its associated or allied 
companies, or by any person or persons acting 
for them, directly or indirectly, such membership 
so affected shall immediately cease. All applica 
tions for membership shall be subject to the ap 
proval of the Board of Directors. 





Section 2. Annual Meeting 

The annual meeting of the members of this 
\ssociation shall be held in the city of Chicago, 
State of Illinois, at the office of the Association 
or at such other place in said city as is designated 
in the call for the meeting, on the second Tues 
day of February in each year. 

Section 3. Special Meetings. 

Special meetings of the members may be 
called at any time or place by the President, or in 
case of his absence or inability to act, by either 
of the Vice Presidents, or by the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

Section 4. Notice of Meetings. 

Written or printed notice of the time and 
place of holding each meeting of the members 


Eldridge, : ; 
shall be given at least ten days prior thereto by 
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mailing the same to the postoffice address of each member, which 
notice, in case of special meetings, shall state the objects thereof. 
If all the members shall waive notice of a special meeting, no 
notice thereof shall be required. 

Section 5. Organization. 

The President and Secretary of the Association shall act as 
Chairman and Secretary, respectively, of each meeting of the 
members, unless the members present thereat shall otherwise de- 
ide 

Section 6. Voting. 

\t any meeting of the members, each member shall be en- 
titled to cast one vote on each question, motion, resolution or 
proposition submitted to vote, which vote may be cast by any 
officer for such member, or by proxy duly constituted in writing. 
No proxy shall be valid unless running to another member. 
The vote for directors, and upon demand of any member, the 
otes upon any question, motion, resolution or preposition before 
the meeting shall be by ballot. 

Section 7. Quorum. 

\t any meeting of the members, the representation of a ma- 
jority of the Association shall be necessary to constitute a quo- 
rum for the transaction of business. 

ARTICLE II.—BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Section 1. Number and Term of Office. 

The affairs of this Association shall be managed by a Board 

if fifteen Directors, consisting of the President, the First and 














J. C. Coster, Director. R. Valentine, Director. 


Second Vice Presidents and twelve other members. At the first 
annual meeting, six directors shall be elected for the term of one 
vear and six for the term of two years, and thereafter annually 
six members shall be elected to the Board for a two-year term. 
The Board of Directors may fill all vacancies occurring in its 
membership in the intervals between the annual meetings of mem- 
bers by the appointment of qualified persons to act until the next 
ensuing annual meeting. 
Section 2. Meetings and Expenses. 

The annual meeting of the Board of Directors shall be held 
immediately following the annual meeting of the members. Spe- 
cial meetings of the Board shall be held whenever and wherever 
called by the President or either Vice President. The Directors 
shall be paid their actual traveling expenses in attendance at all 
meetings of the Board other than the annual meeting. 

Section 2. Notice of Meetings. 

Notice of all meetings of the Board of Directors, except for 
the annual meeting of the Board, for which no further notice 
shall be required, shall be given by the President, either Vice 
President, or the Secretary to each Director in person, or by 
mailing a written notice at least five days prior to the date of 
the meeting; but such notice may be waived by any Director. 
\ny action of a majority of the Board, although not at a regu- 
larly called meeting, if assented to in writing upon the record 
thereof by all the other members of the Board, shall be as valid 
and effectual in all respects as if passed by the Board in regular 
meeting assembled. 

Section 4. Organization. 
The President and Secretary of the Association shall act as 
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Chairman and Secretary, respectively, at each meeting of the 
Board of Directors. 
Section 5. Quorum. 

A quorum at any meeting shall consist of five members of the 

3oard of Directors. 
ARTICLE III.—OFFICERS. 
Section 1. Election and Compensation. 

The executive officers of this Association shall be a President, 
a First and Second Vice President, a Secretary and a Treasurer 
The office of Secretary and Treasurer may be held by the same 
person. The President and the two Vice Presidents shall be 
elected by the members at each annual meeting. The Board shall 
each year appoint the Secretary and Treasurer at each annual 
meeting, and they shall have the power to fill all vacancies occur 
ring in the executive offices and to appoint such other officers and 
appointees as may be deemed necessary, with such authority and 
to perform such duties as the Board may from time to time pre- 
scribe. No officer of the Association other than the Secretary 
shall receive any compensation for his services. The Secretary 
and all other appointees shall receive only such compensation as 
may be fixed by the Board of Directors. 

Section 2—Powers and Duties of the President. 

Subject to the Board of Directors and these by-laws, the 
President shall have general charge and control of the business 
of the Association; he may sign and execute all authorized bonds, 
promissory notes, bills of exchange, contracts, or other obliga- 
tions of the Association; he shall endorse on behalf of the Asso 
ciation for collection, bills, notes, checks, and other obligations; 
and he may call special meetings of the members and of the 
Board. He shall do and perform such other acts and duties as 
may be assigned to him by the Board. 

Section 3. Powers and Duties of Vice Presidents. 

The Vice Presidents, in their order, shall discharge the 
duties and exercise the powers and functions of the President 
when the latter is absent or unable to act, and otherwise shall 
have such powers and shall perform such duties as may be as 
signed to them by the Board of Directors. 

Section 4. Powers and Duties of Secretary. 

The Secretary shall keep the minutes of all meetings of the 
members and of the Board of Directors in separate books pro- 
vided for that purpose; he shall attend to the giving and serving 
of all notices of the Association; he shall be the custodian of all 
the records, papers, files and books of the Association, and of the 
corporate seal; he shall affix the corporate seal to all documents 
to which it should be attached, and attest the same by his signa 
ture; and shall make annual reports to each annual meeting of 
the members; generally, he shall perform such additional duties 
as may be required of him by the Board of Directors. He may 
be required by the Board to give a bond conditioned for the 
proper accounting of all monies coming into his hands as such 
officer, and for the proper performance of all his official duties, in 
such sum as the Board of Directors may determine, which bond 
shall be subject to the approval of the Board of Directors, and, 
when approved, shall be kept by the President. 

Section 5. Powers and Duties of Treasurer. 

The Treasurer shall have the custody of all the funds and 
securities of the Association, and, when necessary or proper, he 
shall endorse, on behalf of the Association, for collection, bills, 
notes, checks and other obligations; he may sign receipts and 
vouchers for payments made to the Association; he shall keep 
such books of account as may be necessary and shall exhibit 
them to any Director upon his application at his office during of 
fice hours; and shall make an annual report of receipts and dis 
bursements at each annual meeting; he shall perform generally 
all the duties incident to the office of Treasurer, subject to the 
control of the Board of Directors. He shall be required by the 
Board to give a surety company bond, conditioned for the 
proper accounting of all moneys coming into his hands as such 
officer, and proper performance of all his official duties, in 
such sum as the Board of Directors may determine, which bond 
shall be subject to the Board’s approval and shall then be held 
by the President. Premium on the bond to be paid from the 
funds of the Association. 

ARTICLE IV.—DUES. 

The annual dues of this Association shall be $5.00 per annum, 
payable on January ist of each year. 

ARTICLE V.—TELEPHONE SERVICE DEPARTMENT. 

There shall be established and maintained under the direction 
of the Board of Directors a telephone service department, which 
shall have such duties and perform such services as from time 
to time may be required by the Board. 
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ARTICLE VI.—SEAL. 

The corporate seal of the Association shall consist of a die 
having engraved thereupon two concentric circles, between which 
is the corporate name and the words, “State of Illinois,” and 
within the inner of which shall be the words, “Corporate Seal.” 

ARTICLE VII.—AMENDMENTS. 

These by-laws may be amended or repealed by the affirmative 
vote of a majority of the members present at any annual or spe- 
cial meeting. 

The nominating committee’s report was received and 
adopted, with the following results: 

E. B. Fisher, secretary of the Citizens’ Telephone 
Company of Grand Rapids, and president of the Michigan 
Independent Telephone Association, for president; G. W. 
Robinson of St. Paul, first vice president; Ek. D. Schade, 
Johnstown, Pa., second vice president. 

On the board of directors, in addition to the forego- 
ing, are: 

Richard Valentine, Janesville, Wis.; W. J. Uhl, Lo- 

ansport, Ind.; S: ‘| Hill, Portland, O oe 
gansport, Ind.; Samue ill, Portland, Oregon; J. H. 
Wright, Jamestown, N. Y.; B. G. Hubbell, Buffalo, N. 
Y.; J. C. Casler, Dallas, Texas; T. J. Shufflin, Butler, Pa. ; 
H. L. Beyer, Grinnell, lowa; E. N. Cooke, Philadelphia, 
Pa. (Three vacancies, to be filled later.) 

This board elected W. S. Vivian, who has been sec 
retary and treasurer of the Michigan Independent Tele 
phone and Traffic Association since its inception in 1904, 
as secretary, and Frank L. Eldridge, who has been secre 
tary of the Telephone Service Association since its organ- 
ization last year, as manager of the Telephone Service 
Department. The companies who have been members of 
the Telephone Service Association, and also the compa- 
nies who have been members of the United Independent 
Telephone Association of America, were made members 
of the new association. The resolutions which follow 
state clearly the principles for which the new association 
stands, and what it proposes to do: 

Whereas, the Independent Telephone Association of America 
believes that the telephone business is 95 per cent local to a 
radius of 50 to 75 miles of origination, and 

Whereas, Independent telephone companies have generally 
developed to cover that extent of territory, and 

Whereas, Independent companies operating within such a 
radius can furnish such service at a cheaper cost than can the 
company endeavoring to give a universal service, such as the Bell 
company; and 

Whereas, the telephone needs of the greatest number of peo 
ple can be more economically furnished by Independent compa 
nies than by Bell companies; and 

Whereas, in order to make the Independent companies’ serv 
ice complete as to service beyond the 50 to 75 mile radius, long 
distance lines are required, and such service should be furnished 
by a long distance company, and not by a local company; there 
fore, 

It Is Resolved, that this Association pledge itself to actively 
urge the Interstate Commerce Commission to make an order to 
compel the American Telephone and Telegraph Company to fur 
nish the same service upon the same terms and conditions to 
Independent telephone companies to connect with each other, 
that it now offers numerous Bell companies to connect with each 
other; further, 

We believe such an order will be the means of setting up 
a strong and active competition in the telephone business for the 
benefit of the general public; and if new laws are necessary, we 
pledge ourselves to appear before Congress and urge the enact- 
ment of laws which will broaden the powers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission so as to make such an order possible. 


Whereas, we believe there can be no question of the right of 
the federal government to compel the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company to offer its lines to Independent telephone 
companies to connect with each other on equitable terms and con- 
ditions under supervision of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion; and 
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Whereas, the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
Says in its two-column answer to the government suit, that it 
wants to do what is fair and right; therefore, 

Be It Resolved, that we pledge this Association to co-operate 
in bringing about such an order 





Whereas, we have profound regard for the American Tele 
phone and Telegraph Company proper, as a great and useful pub- 
lic service corporation within its line of work; but, believing 
it is being actuated along the same lines of policy in creating 
a monopoly of its business, regardless of cost, that has been 
sO ruinous to the New York, New Haven & Hartford railroad, 
and the people of New England; and 

Whereas, there is a condition where its very bigness neces 
sitates a cost of operation which is prohibitive; and 

Whereas, if the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
is allowed by law to continue in its practice of buying, surrepti 
tiously and otherwise, its competitors, its cost of producing 
service would soon be so great as to prevent the enjoyment of 
telephone facilities by a considerable percentage of present users 
of the telephone and would, in effect, stifle future extensions of 
the business; 

Be It Resolved, that it is the sense of this Association that 
it is our duty to present to the Department of Justice such in- 
formation as we may be able to obtain to assist in thoroughly 
and fully presenting the Independent telephone side of the cas« 
for the government versus the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company on the Pacific Coast. 


WV hereas, we believe that the investigation of telephone prac 
tices and conditions now under way by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission presents to the Independent Telephone interests its 

rst authoritative and unbiased tribunal before which it can lay 
its case; therefore, 

Be It Resolved, that this Association binds itself to leave no 
stone unturned in its efforts to gather together facts and figures, 
names, places and dates, which when marshaled together will 
give a plain, straightforward, truthful story of the Independent 
side of the telephone business from its start to the present time; 
therefore, 

Be It Resolved, that this Association, for the benefit of its 
members, pledges itself to see that these facts when gathered are 
properly presented to the Interstate Commerce Commission by 
competent counsel. 

Whereas, the Telephone Service Association during the past 
vear has filled an important place and need in the Independent 
telephone field in promulgating and promoting standard practices 
in the Independent telephone field, with regard to work in the 
commercial, plant and traffic departments; and 

Whereas, the said Telephone Service Association is now 
amalgamated with the Independent Telephone Association of 
\merica; and 

Whereas, there is a great interest in this department of 
work throughout the country among independently owned tele 
phone companies; therefore, 

Be It Resolved, that this Association operate a department to 
be known as the Telephone Service Department, and that efforts 
be made to bring about a uniform commercial standard of ap 
paratus and equipment, operating rules and accounting practice 


Whereas, a large list of independently owned telephone com 
panies, as members of this Association, would materially aid the 
\ssociation in successfully carrying out its purposes and plans, 
and notwithstanding the fact that the cost of carrying on these 
investigations would be very great; 

Be It Resolved, that this Association urge all independently 
owned companies to become members of this Association, and 
pledge its influence to assist its members in many practical ways; 
and 

Be It Further Resolved, that all companies who can qualify as 
members of this Association be made members on a payment of 
the membership fee of $5 for the balancé of 1913 and the whole 
of 1914. 

Be It Further Resolved, that this Association pledge its co 
operation with .and through the various national, state and dis 
trict Independent telephone associations and companies in the ef- 
fort to bring these purposes and plans to a successful culmina- 
tion. 

With these things accomplished, which it seems’ reasonable 
to expect; a new era in telephony: will have-presented itself. 
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Inductive Interference in California 


Committee Progress Report 


liE committee of engineers representing the electric 
| wire interests in the state of California, authorized 

by the California Railroad Commission in Decem- 
ber, 1912, to investigate the subject of inductive inter- 
ference between power and communication lines and to 
make recommendations for commission rulings intended 
to prevent undue interference, reports progress up to 
September 1, 1913 

Since the first of the year a field force of from five 
to eight experimenters and computers has been engaged 
in collecting and computing data under instructions from 
the committee. The field force is equipped with a large 
amount of apparatus, including an oscillograph having 
three vibrators, noise standards, an impedance bridge, 
complete equipment for harmonic analyses and instru- 
ments of various kinds, the total aggregating in value ap- 
proximately $9,000. Some of this equipment has been 
necessarily designed especially for this work. 

Equipment is provided for harmonic analyses by 
either or both of two methods. The first involves the use 
of the oscillograph, the recorded waves of which are 
greatly improved for harmonic analysis by the use of a 
distortion circuit. This consists of a circuit containing in- 
ductance and capacity so chosen as to give distortion of the 
harmonics in approximate proportion to the square of the 
order of the harmonic. The second method of harmonic 
analysis is by means of the use of what is termed the 
resonant shunt. This consists of a circuit containing in- 
ductance and capacity so chosen that in combination with 
the capacity of the telephone line the whole circuit can be 
made to resonate for any particular frequency or har- 
monic, the magnitude of which it is desired to measure. 
lhe currents so obtained are too small for direct measure- 
ment by any instruments available or suitable for this 
purpose. For this reason each current so obtained is 
passed through a telephone receiver, and the amount of 
noise given by same is equated with the noise in the same 
receiver produced by a current of the same frequency 
and of sinusoidal wave shape produced by a wave gener- 
ator consisting of a Vreeland oscillator. The latter cur- 
rent is computed from the constants of a circuit supplied 
by a measured potential difference. 

The noise standard above mentioned is an instrument 
designed to measure the volume of noise that is produced 
by the current induced in the telephone line. This is ac- 
complished by equating the noise set up by this complex 
wave in a telephone receiver with the noise set up by a 
pure sine wave of known amplitude having a frequency 
of 240 cycles. This comparison, of course, involves, in a 
large measure a personal element, but this is reduced in 
these tests by taking as a rule the average results of four 
observers trained to the work by experience. 

The parallels on which this work has now been com- 
pleted are four in number, all of which involve one tele- 
phone line. This is the main coast line tfunk lead of the 
Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company (the Bell sys- 
tem on the Pacific Coast), between San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. These parallels are all located in the coun- 
ties of Santa Clara and Monterey, between San Jose and 
King City, a distance of approximately 120 miles. The 
telephone lead consists in the main of ten copper physical 
circuits, part of which are loaded and some of which are 





made up into phantoms. The high tension portions of 
these exposures are as follows: 

First—A_ 57,000-volt 3-phase line of the Sierra and 
San Francisco Power Company, approximately 20 miles 
long, between San Jose and Gilroy. 

Second—A portion of the same line, approximately 
eight miles long, running into Salinas. 

Third—A 22,000-volt 3-phase line of the Coast Coun- 
ties Gas and Electric Company, approximately 16 miles 
long, between Morganhill and Sargents, and overlapping 
the above-mentioned line of the Sierra and San Francisco 
Power Company irom Morganhill to Gilroy, for a dis- 
tance of approximately 10 miles. 

Fourth—A _ 33,000-volt 3-phase line of the Coast 
Valleys Gas and Electric Company, approximately 40 
miles long, between Salinas and King City. 

All of the above power lines are operated at 60 
cycles. 

In all cases the telephone pole line is on one side of 
a public highway, and the power line or lines on the 
other side, with an average separation of approximately 
60 feet. The power lines of the two separate companies 
overlapping as mentioned above, are erected one above 
the other. As these two power systems are operated 
from separate sources not in synchronism with each 
other, and as neither one can be shut down to enable the 
influence of the other to be independently measured, the 
difficulties of analyzing the inductive effects in this ex- 
posure have been enormously increased. 

In order to eliminate the effects of induction from 
other power systems on through telephone circuits 
and from them to lines under test in the various ex- 
posures, it is necessary to cut all telephone circuits on 
the lead at the two ends of the exposure under test. 
Since the telephone lead is a main line of vital impor- 
tance to the system of the telephone company it has 
been necessary to make practically all tests between the 
hours of 10 p. m. and 6 a. m. 

Since the line of the Sierra and San Francisco Power 
Company between San Jose and Salinas is the only source 
of electric power of the greater part of Monterey county, 
it has been impractical to suspend service on this line for 
obviously desirable special tests, such as single phase cir- 
cuit runs with ground return, the application of single 
phase potential to ground on open circuit, etc., except on 
the rare occasions of general changes made by the power 
company, thus increasing the difficulties of the investiga- 
tion. 

The system of the Sierra and San Francisco Power 
Company is operated with a solidly grounded neutral, and 
facilities were available for readily grounding the neutral 
of star connected transformers in the sub-station at Sali- 
nas, or removing the ground connection. This has en- 
abled a thorough comparison to be made of the inductive 
effects of this system; first, with a neutral ground beyond 
one end of the exposure; second, with a neutral ground 
beyond each end of the exposure, the latter condition giv- 
ing a return path through ground for unbalanced cur- 
rents in the line conductors. The system of the Coast 
Counties Gas and Electric Company is operated without a 
grounded neutral, making it possible to obtain a certaim 
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amount of comparative data between grounded and un- 
grounded systems, the comparison being limited by the 
facts that the two systems are of different voltage with 
different lengths of exposure largely overlapping, differ- 
ent sizes of conductors, different spacing of power wires, 
etc. 

Thorough investigations have been made of residual 
and balanced currents and voltages in the power systems, 
of the shielding effects of other wires on the telephone 
lead, of the existing transposition systems in both the 
power and telephone lines, and of the relative locations of 
the power and telephone transpositions ; also of the effects 
of modifications of these transposition schemes. 

Throughout parts of the above exposures of the tele- 
phone line, the same power lines parallel the Western 
Union telegraph wires and the signal circuits of the 
Southern Pacific Company on the railroad right-of-way of 
the latter company. The effects of the power lines on 
these circuits have been included in the investigation. 

The analyses of the inductive effects have been labori 
ous on account of the large number of different forms of 
induction in action simultaneously. These may be listed 
as follows: 

First segregation 

Second segregation 
idual currents or voltages. 

Third segregation—Longitudinal and transverse in 
duction. 

The terms used by this committee under the above 
third segregation may be defined as follows: 

Longitudinal induction is that which sets up an e. 
m. f. between a wire and ground, or a current through a 
wire with a ground return, or a current induction is that 
which sets up an e. m. f. between two wires, or a current 
in a circuit made up of two wires without a ground con 
nection. It is obvious that in the case of a phantom cir- 
cuit the transverse induction is that between the two sides 
of the phantom, each consisting of two wires. It is also 
obvious that in general the transverse effect is the differ- 
ence between the longitudinal effects on the two sides of 
the circuit. It is also obvious that the transverse induc- 
tion is that of chief interest from the standpoint of inter- 
ference with telephonic transmission. 

Referring to the above segregation, attention may be 
called to the fact that each form of induction, transverse 
and longitudinal, is due in part to electrostatic and in part 
to electromagnetic influence, and that only one of these 
four effects, transverse electrostatic, transverse electro- 
magnetic, longitudinal electrostatic and longitudinal elec- 
tromagnetic, is due in part to the balanced currents or 
voltages and in part to residual currents or voltages. In 
order to make a complete study of the effect of transposi- 
tions, each of the eight effects must be considered inde- 
pendently. The transposition problem is further involved 
by the necessary transposition system of the telephone 
wires between themselves to avoid cross talk, which in 
itself is elaborate on a heavy load. 

In the case of the exposures so far investigated, it 
has been impossible to get enough transverse induction 
under normal operating conditions to obtain oscillograph 
records of sufficient amplitude for harmonic analysis. The 
study of the transverse induction has therefore been lim- 
ited to the results obtained from the noise standard and 
the use of the resonant shunt apparatus. A difficulty in- 
troduced by this condition is that the use of the resonant 
shunt apparatus involves successive measurements of the 
several harmonics. Between the times of these measure- 
ments the load on the power system may and does vary, 


—Electrostatic and electromagnetic. 
Effects of balanced and of res- 
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and what is more essential, the shape of the waves of the 
power system, and particularly of the residuals and of the 
neutral current of same varies. 

On the whole, the investigation, so far as the currents 
and voltages of the power system are concerned, has re- 
solved itself into a determination of the relatively small 
difference between almost exactly equal quantities, that is, 
into a determination of the residual voltages and currents, 
which are minute, compared with the main voltages and 
currents. This has involved an elaborate study of the er- 
rors introduced by the use of the necessary current and 
potential transformers, and particularly of the effects of 
same on the higher harmonics. As might be expected, the 
work of computation and the analyses of the data ob- 
tained greatly exceed the work of actually making the 
tests. 

The joint committee has a membership of fifteen en- 
gineers, part of whom represent the power interests, part 
of communication interests in the state of California and 
part the State Railroad Commission. The necessary funds 
for the work have been voluntarily contributed by the 
power and communication interests of the state. A large 
amount of the apparatus used has been loaned by the Pa- 
cific Telephone and Telegraph Company, some has been 
purchased by the committee, and a _ relatively small 
amount, consisting of current and potential transformers, 
oil, switches, etc., has been loaned by the power compa- 
nies. 

So far as can be determined by the members of the 
committee, no investigation of these complicated phe- 
nomena has even been undertaken, heretofore, on a scale 
comparable with that of this work, either in magnitude or 
in the matter of thoroughness. The study has devel- 
oped into an investigation of much greater scope and com- 
plications than was originally anticipated. Although eight 
months have already been spent on this work, which has 
not been allowed to drag, but has been pushed continuously 
and as rapidly as possible without detriment to the work, 
the investigation has not as yet been made on a suffici- 
ently large number of exposures of different characteris- 
tics to allow of any general conclusions. No statement 
can as yet be made regarding the recommendations of 
this committee on this set of exposures, since these rec- 
ommendations have not as yet been presented to the State 
Railroad Commission. While the complications of the 
problem now appear to those carrying on the work so 
great as to make extremely difficult the drafting of gen- 
eral remedial measures which shall not be onerous on the 
interests involved and shall not be subject to so many 
exceptions and alternatives as to make them ineffective, 
the committee expects that with sufficient time and finan- 
cial assistance this work can be made to serve as a basis 
of rulings which will be not only helpful to the communi- 
cation interests, but also to the power interests in the way 
of standardization of construction and operating methods 
and the reduction of interruptions to service. Members 
of the committee also feel that, more important than the 
above, the work will enable the commission to make rul- 
ings which will in future reduce harmful agitation, legis- 
lation and litigation. 

In Europe there are at present more than 10,000 
km. of overhead lines using the Pupin induction coils. 
The longest is the line Berlin-Aachen with 700 km. It 
will soon be surpassed by the line Berlin-Milan of 1,400 
km. length. The longest cable on land using the loading 
coils is that between Berlin and Magdeburg, of 150 km. 
length. 
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relephone Pioneers of America, Taken at the 


Reunion of the Telephone Pioneers 


Third Annual Meeting 


N the Gold Room of the Congress Hotel, Chicago, the 

Telephone Pioneers of America opened their third 

annual reunion Friday morning, October 17, with a 
total attendance of about five hundred members and 
guests, a great many of whom were ladies prominent in 
the industry, either as exchange managers or as chief op- 
erators. 

The first session was opened shortly after 10:30 a. m., 
with President Theodore N. Vail presiding. A rousing 
display of enthusiasm greeted Mr. Vail as he stepped to 
the chair. After expressing his appreciation of the recep- 
tion accorded him, the President spoke briefly of the 
wonderful growth of the industry and of the rapid strides 
toward universal service. In conclusion, he emphatically 
pointed out that whether privately owned or government 
owned universal service must be obtained. 

B. E. Sunny, president of the Chicago Telephone 
Company, delivered an address with a greeting of wel- 
come to the organization which, in part, is as follows: 

It is difficult to realize today, when we have standards 
that have been universally adopted, and the problems of 
practical telephony have been so largely solved, that at the 
beginning, in 1876, when the telephone was handed us to put 
into the service of the public, there were no telephone men 
and there was no one who had anything more than a vague 


notion as to how the business could be started, or indeed 
the extent to which the public would use the telepone. The 
men-.vho were drawn into the new field came from every 


line of commerce and the professions—from the mail service, 
the telegraph, the railways, from the banks and mercantile 


houses, and there were lawyers, physicians, brokers, real 
estate dealers and, indeed, representatives from every kind 
of business. The first ideas and appliances for the develop- 
ment of the telephone business were borrowed from the 
telegraph, but that service was quickly drained of all that 
it could contribute, and from there on, the pioneers had to 
rely upon their own resources. In each license company 
the appliances and methods of construction and the busi- 
ness policy bore the stamp of the personality of the ruling 
official, influenced somewhat perhaps by what was being 
done elsewhere, to the extent that it was known, and further 
influenced by the traditions of the business in which the 
official was last engaged, so that in some respects there were 
as many different plans and devices as there were companies. 
There was so much to be done, and so little to do with, that 
almost everyone tried his hand at inventing, and a lack of 
prior mechanical or electrical experience for such a task, 
which was the rule rather than the exception, proved no bar. 

The strength and vitality of Bell’s invention were estab- 
lished when it did not succumb to the early inventions of 
switchboards and other devices, some of them fearfully and 
wonderfully made, although it must in justice be said that 
out of the variety of ideas included in the different types of 
switchboards came the standard multiple board which was 
generally adopted. In 1880 the National Telephone Associa- 
tion, made up of the representatives of the licensee com- 
panies, met for the first time, and the discussion at this and 
succeeding conventions covered all of the problems which 
beset the new business. The work of the association was of 
the greatest value, and perhaps did more than any single 
agency in encouraging the development of the proper 
standards. 

President Tyler of the association referred to the busi- 
ness in 1886 as having reached its maturity, and he was rec- 
ognized as one of the ablest of the leaders. ‘There were 
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Hawthorne, Ill., During the Annual Reunion at Chicago, October 17 and 18 


then 150,000 telephones in the United States, while the num 
ber is now about ten million. A year later, in 1887, the then 
president of the association said 


“We have managed to put in use, say, 160,000 sets of 
telephones; that is, we have reached one-fourth of one per 
cent of the population of the country. (In our wildest 
dreams we cannot hope to reach more than one-half of one 
per cent.)’ 

We have now reached beyond 11 per cent! The pro 
ceedings do not show that there was any differences 
opinion among the members as to the business having 


reached its maturity or that the development would not ex 
ceed of 1 per cent of the population. Therefore, we will 
assume our share of the error in forecasting, and not to 
be caught again, we will now say that the maturity of the 
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not yet in sight, and that the percentage of tele- 
phones to the population will be at least 100. The achieve 
ment represented in the telephone system of today is a trib- 
ute to the adaptability of the American business man to un- 
usual demands upon his energy and resources. The tele- 
phone as an instrument is simple in its construction and 
peration, but the problems involved in the creation of a 
telephone system to utilize this simple instrument were over 
Iminely difficult well said the develop 


business is 


vhelmin Indeed it can be 

ment and application of a comprehensive method of sup 
plying a universal service was an achievement scarcely less 
important and valuable than the invention itself It was 
the greatest good fortune that the telephone from the be- 
cinning was in the hands of men whose confidence in its 


faltered 
me 
fortune 


who had the courage and patience 
Furthermore, it was 
Strangers to each 


and 
every difficulty 


utility nevet 


to meet and overc: 


the sec 


the greatest good that men, 
other in the earlier years, differing in their views and polli- 
c1es with reTterence to practical que stiol s ot service, were 


like in the enforcement of the highest business ideals in 


the conduct of the business at all times and under all con 
ditions As a result, no industry enjoys the confidence of 
the public to a greater degree. The telephone, fortunate in 


its men, is doubly fortunate in its women As the medium 
of the larger relations between the telephone company and 
the public, they have discharged their responsible duties 
faithfully and with a dignity and graciousness that has won 
the respect, if not the affection, of the telephone using pub- 
lic Alert, cheerful, patient and unflagging in her attention 
to duty, the telephone operator is in a class by herself, the 
result of her own splendid industry. 

So that while the new problems and perplexities which 
crowd in from day to day prove that the telephone millen- 
nium is not yet in sight, we are grateful for all that the 
pioneers have done for us, and we are grateful, too, for the 
results that the thousands of loyal and faithful employes are 
securing every day. 

In the service of the public, 
and we step with confidence. 


we are in the forward rank, 


Following Mr. Sunny’s address, President Vail re- 
linquished the chair to T. H. Bethell, president of the 





ell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania. Secretary N. 
W. Pope presented his annual report, stating that in the 
past year much activity has been present in the organiza- 
tion. An increase of 164 members since January 1 of this 
nakes a total membership of 1,164 on September 30. 
| a cores stated that the funds of the association are in 
good condition, there being a cash balance of $1,500 on 
hand, with all obligations satisfied. 

W. H. Adkins, of Atlanta, Georgia, read a number of 
invitations from the governor of Goergia, the mayor of 

tlanta, and presidents of Atlanta organizations, seeking 
to have the 1914 convention held in their city. The mat- 
ter was referred to the executive committee, with power 
to act. 

Mr. Lockwood offered a few remarks on the histor- 
ical museum of telephones and telephonic apparatus estab- 
lished in New York City by the Western Electric Com- 
pany, suggesting that members who have in their posses- 
sion relics of this nature, contribute them to the collection. 
\lr. Lockwood also presented a series of amendments to 
the constitution and by-laws which were drawn up by the 
committee delegated last year to revise these documents. 
(he amendments related to a change in phraseology ; the 
most important amendment defined the qualifications for 
membership to the effect that all those who have been 
continuously in the business for twenty-one years are eli- 
gible. Heretofore only those were eligible who were en- 
gaged in the telephone business prior to 1901. 

Following this discussion the nominating committee, 
represented by H. B. Thayer, submitted the list of nom- 
inees for the ensuing year. Unanimously elected, the off- 
cers are as follows: 

Theodore N. Vail, 
idents, Thomas D. Lockwood, Boston ; 
Montreal; Thomas 6b. Doolittle, Branford, 

(george E. McFarland, San Francisco. Treasurer, 


New York. Vice Pres- 
Charles IF. 
Conn. ; 
George 


President, 
Sise, 


1). Milne, New York. Executive Committee, Charles G. 
Du Bois, New York; Angus S. Hibbard, New York; 
rank H. Bethell, New York. President Vail also ap- 
pointed, in accordance with the Constitution, E. FF. Sher- 
wood, New York, and James T. Moran, New Haven, as 
members of the executive committee. 

\fter the election of officers, Mr. Lockwood deliv- 


ered a brief address, referring to some of the features in 
the early stages of the industry, dwelling particularly on 
the early telephone exchange. He described one of the 
earliest telephone exchanges in Hartford, Conn., where 
druggist had a telephone exchange which was used 1 

summoning physicians and a hospital corps after a disas- 
trous railroad wreck. This event furnished much discus- 
sion and interest as to the value of telephone service. 

On Friday afternoon the meeting opened at 2:30, pre- 
sided over by Vice President Lockwood, the entire meet- 
ing devoted to addresses. Mr. Lockwood, after a few 
remarks, introduced N., Kingsbury, who took as his 
subject the problems and hopes of the present and fu- 
ture, stating that these problems were numerous and 
complex, especially the problem of financing the business. 

The next speaker, Thomas B. Doolittle, was intro- 
duced as an organizer and inventor. Mr. Doolittle read 
a paper relative to the early days of the telephone and 
telegraph. Multiple switches, and the introduction of 
hard drawn copper wire for telephone purposes, furnished 
some of the interesting points. 

Thomas A. Watson delivered the closing 
the afternoon; his paper was entitled “The 
Babyhood of the Telephone,” which told of 


address of 
Birth and 
many in- 


stances not heretofore generally known. 
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Mr. Doolittle declared the meeting adjourned at the 
conclusion of Mr. Watson’s address. 

Friday evening the members were entertained at the 
Studebaker Theater by a burlesque, entitled *“Telephon) 

-Past and Future.”’ Some of the trials and tribulations 
of the pioneers in financing an exchange were vividly 
shown in the play. 

Saturday’s program consisted of an automobile tour 
of the Chicago boulevards, and considerably over seventy 
machines were needed to accommodate the guests. 

The party stopped at the new building of the Chicago 
Telephone Company, where they were shown the count 
ing room of the company, where the commercial end of 
the business is transacted. After a view of the city from 
the roof of the building, the visitors proceeded through 
the west side parks on their way to Hawthorne to visit 
the works of the Western Electric Company. Lunch was 
served, and, after witnessing a baseball game between 
the Western Electric Company and the Chicago Tele 
phone Company, the journey was resumed via the south 
side parks and boulevards. 

The closing event took place in the Gold Room of the 
Congress Hotel, where a dinner was given by the Ameri 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company. A vaudeville 
program composed of specialties presented by members 
of the cast which presented “Telephonery,” together with 
the elaborate dinner served, furnished many happy remin 
iscences of the event. 


Case of **Public Necessity” in Michigan 


The Michigan Railroad Commission is defendant in 
a case before the circuit court, the complainants being the 
Vermontville Farmers’ Independent Telephone Company. 
The suit was first started over one year ago. This case 
has attracted wide attention and the decision will doubt- 
less establish a precedent, for regardless of the action of 


Judge Smith in the circuit court, the case will be taken 
to the United States Supreme Court. The Vermontville 
company was formed in January, 1912, and was granted 


permission from the Michigan Railroad Commission to 
issue 2,500 shares of stock, par value to be $10 per share. 
Ten thousand dollars worth of the stock was disposed of 
and in February of 1912 a report was made to the com 
mission of the use the money was to be put to, which 
Was to install an independent telephone exchange in Ver- 
montville. In the following August, the commission de 
nied this petition giving as a reason that the Citizen’s Tel 
ephone Company of Grand Rapids and the Michigan 
State Telephone Company were also operating lines 
through that section and that a new line would work an 
injury to the established business. The Independent com- 
pany was fighting an advance in rates on the part of the 
old companies and did not take kindly to the action of the 
railroad commission, especially as that body had already 
given permission to incorporate. 


Municipal Ownership in Kansas 


Ottawa may be the first city in Kansas to try out the 
municipal ownership of telephone service 

A movement was fathered there by some of the mer- 
chants in conjunction with Henderson Martin, chairman 
of the Kansas Utilities Commission, to obtain the consoli- 
dation and purchase of the two telephone systems there 
and arrange their management under the control of the 
city. Ottawa has had municipal water and light depart- 
ment in operation several years. 
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Telephone ‘Transmission 
By Bancroft Gherardi* 


HAT we are selling to our subscribers and to the 

public is telephone service, that is, talks carried 

on by means of the telephone system between 
points more or less separated as to distance. What each 
subscriber wants to buy from us is a good talk at the 
time that he wants it, and at a reasonable price. In other 
words, from the subscribers’ standpoint, the telephone 
service will be judged largely in accordance with three 
factors, (1) the speed and accuracy with which the desired 
telephone connections are established when asked for, (2) 
the volume and clearness of the telephone transmission be 
tween the subscribers when they talk to each other, and 
(3) the charge for the service. There are, of 
many other factors going to influence the judgment of 
the subscribers and the public in regard to the efficiency 
with which the company carries on the business, such as 
the courtesy which all employes of the company show in 
their dealings with others, the reasonableness of the com 
pany in the matter of handling complaints of all kinds 
and disputed bills, the character and appearance of the 
visible parts of the telephone plant, etc. 

Presupposing, however, always courtesy, the service, 
as I have already stated, will be judged by three factors. 
My talk concerns particularly the second factor men- 
tioned above—the volume and clearness of the telephone 
transmission betwen the subscribers when they talk to 
each other. 


course, 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SATISFACTORY TRANSMISSION. 


We will all admit, as a matter of course, that it is 
essential that we should give a satisfactory grade of 
transmission. It has seemed to me, however, that, while 
we are all ready to admit this fact at once in the abstract, 
in some cases, at least, we have not kept it in mind at all 
times in connection with all of our work, although it is 
axiomatic that the grade of transmission must be suff- 
ciently good so that in general subscribers may be able to 
carry on satisfactory conversations with each other. If 
they are not able to do so the system is failing to accom- 
plish the reason for its existence and subscribers would 
not pay us for service which we were not rendering. In 
most cases it is not sufficient to give a grade of transmis- 
sion which makes it possible merely to talk. In local 
service, which each subscriber may use many times a 
day, it is necessary that the subscribers should be able to 
talk with ease. In the case of toll connections, except 
those of very great length, it is distinctly advisable that 
subscribers should be able to talk without great effort on 
their part. 

Poor telephone transmission must necessarily have a 
deterrent effect upon the development of the business. 
It is, I think, evident that where transmission is unsatis- 
factory subscribers will refrain from undertaking to use 
the telephone system on account of the trouble and incon- 
venience and uncertainty of trying to do business under 
such conditions. 


STANDARD OF TRANSMISSION. 


It is necessary for those designing the plant and ad- 
ditions thereto to have some standards of transmission es- 
tablished for their guidance. The engineers should not 
be expected to establish these standards for themselves be- 
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cause there are important commercial factors involved 
The commercial people, on the other hand, cannot estab 
lish these standards without the assistance of the engin 
eers, because certain of the important data in regard to 
the relation of various transmission standards to plant 
costs must be obtained from the engineers. Considered 
broadly, the transmission standard for a given class of 
service must be considered in the following manner : 

The higher the standard the better the talk which 
the subscribers will get, and, therefore, within limits, thx 
greater the use they will make of the service, and, in the 
case of toll business at least, the greater the return which 
the company will receive therefor. On the other hand, 
the higher the standard the greater the first cost and the 
annual charges on the plant. 

As a result in some cases of studies such as those r 
ferred to, and in other cases of a gradual growth and ey 
olution toward arrangements which appeared to be satis 
factory to the subscribers and bring good results to the 
company, certain general standards for various classes of 
service have become fairly generally recognized through 
out the Bell system. 

Before stating these standards, it may be worth 
while for me to describe briefly our measure of trans 
mission and what is meant by a given standard. 

Transmission is ordinarily stated as being equivalent 
to the transmission obtained over a given number of miles 
of No. 19 B. & S. gauge cable having defined constants 
and with given terminal conditions. In other words, we 
use No. 19 gauge cable as our measuring rod. The type 
of No. 19 gauge cable used is not the No. 19 gauge cable 
which we are now employing so extensively, but is the 
No. 19 gauge cable which was used a number of years ago 
when the standards were established, and which is of 
somewhat lower capacity than the cables 10w employed. 
The transmission efficiency of our present No 19 gauge 
cables is about 90 per cent of the standard No. 19 gauge 
cable used for measuring purposes, that is, nine miles o} 
the present cable are equivalent to ten miles of the stand 
ard. 


ECONOMY AND SUFFICIENCY. 


To digress for the moment, the reason for making 
the change to the present higher capacity cable was that 
it was found as a result of careful cost studies that it 
would be economical to use the higher capacity cable, 
which permitted of placing a large number of pairs in 
a standard-sized sheath and in a standard duct, and where 
necessary compensating elsewhere in the plant for the loss 
of transmission resulting from the higher capacity. In 
other words, at this particular point we were paying too 
much for the transmission resulting from the low capac- 
ity. We could get it cheaper elsewhere in the plant. 

When we speak of service which from a transmission 
standpoint has an efficiency of equal to eighteen miles, 
what we mean is that the talk is equal to that obtained 
over a circuit consisting of eighteen miies of the standard 
low capacity No. 19 gauge cable already referred to when 
there is connected at each end of it a standard common 
battery sub-station set supplied with current from 24-volt 
storage batteries through No. 25A repeating coils over 
zero subscribers’ loops. The standard of transmission 
usually adopted for local service is eighteen miles. One 








of the combinations which would give this standard which 
might occur in service would be, two subscribers, each 
having subscribers’ loops of No. 22 gauge wire three- 
fourths of a mile long, connected together at the two ends 
by the standard “A” and “B” cord circuits and a trunk 
line between the two offices of seven miles of No. 22 
eauge cable or 10 miles of No. 19 gauge cabie or 22 
miles of medium loaded No. 19 gauge cable. When the 
subscribers’ loops are longer than the figures assumed 
above, the trunk line must be shorter in order to give the 
same transmission. lor example, if the subscribers’ loops 
are each equivalent to two miles of No. 22 gauge cable, 
the limiting lengths for the trunk lines to give eighteen- 
mile transmission are about three miles for No. 22 gauge 
cable, four miles for No. 19 gauge cable unloaded, and 
eight miles for No. 19 gauge cable medium loaded. 

The standards of transmission very generally used 


are: 

 d-aiail Neca ee Se 18 miles 
wecccccede Miles 
30 miles 


lor local service 

For suburban toll service 

lor long haul toll service 

It is not practicable to plan the lines and equipment 

so that the transmission between each station in the ex- 

change and every other station is equal to any one of the 

standards given above. Many stations located close to 

each other obtain much better transmission than the 

standard, and it is usual to plan so that a few of the sta- 

tions most widely separated obtain transmission some- 
what below the standard. 

DIFFERENT SETS OF STANDARDS. 


It is interesting to note that there are several different 
sets of standards for different classes of service. This 
arises from two factors, both tending in the same direc- 
tion. 

The first of these is that subscribers instinctively rec- 
ognize the fact that it should be easier for them to get a 
good telephone talk over a short distance than over a long 
distance, and hence that they do not expect as much and 
are not as critical about long haul talks as they are about 
short ones. Transmission which would be considered un- 
satisfactory by subscribers and would serve as a deterrent 
to the use of the telephone if given on a talk between two 
points ten or fifteen miles apart, which service would in 
general be frequently used by the subscribers, might be 
considered altogether satisfactory if given between points 
say 1,000 miles apart. 

The second point, which also makes for a lower 
standard of transmission on the long haul talks, is that in 
general it usually costs relatively more to improve the 
standard of transmission on long haul talks than it does 
to make a corresponding improvement on short haul talks. 
In a short haul talk it may only mean changing a few 
miles of No. 22 gauge underground conductor to No. 19 
gauge conductor to make the desired improvement. On 
a long haul talk it might mean using No. 8 gauge wire in- 
stead of No. 12 gauge wire. These two points may be 
summarized by saying that in the case of long haul talks 
subscribers do not expect as good transmission; and 
further, that we cannot afford to give nor would they be 
willing to pay for as good transmission as can be given 
in the case of the short haul talks. 

In applying transmission standards it must be rec- 
ognized that they cannot be considered as hard and fast 
rules that must be followed in all cases. There are cer- 
tain circumstances under which substantial improvements 
in transmission might be obtained at relativey small ex- 
pense, and in those cases it might be worth while to incur 
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the expenses in question to obtain the improved trans- 
mission even although it made the transmission substan- 
tially better than the standards for that class of service. 
In other cases, to attain the standards might necessitate 
expenditures not warranted. 

EFFECTS ON TRAFFIC. 

[ do not know of any trustworthy data which is 
available at the present time which would enable us to 
predict with any degree of accuracy the increase in traffic 
which might be expected as a result of improved trans- 
mission between two points. I have looked up, however, 
the effect upon the traffic of the loading of the toll lines 
between New York and Chicago. This work made a 
substantial improvement in the transmission between 
these two points and was completed during April, 1911. 
Traffic statistics seem to indicate that since that time 
there has been a growth in the traffic in question of about 
20 per cent, which was due to the improved transmission. 

In addition to the increased traffic that may be pro- 
duced by improved transmission, some weight must be 
given to the fact that in toll service, if the transmission 
is very unsatisfactory, considerable rebates have to be 
made on connections where subscribers must, on account 
of frequent repetitions, use the lines for a long time to 
complete their conversation. This means that valuable 
plant is being tied up for which we are not getting a re- 
turn. There are also numerous cases when the transmis- 
sion is bad, where the subscribers cannot talk at all after 
the connection is established. In that case the labor of 
those who have established the connection and the plant 
used in establishing the connection do not bring us any 
revenue. 

In fixing the transmission standards to which the 
plant in general should conform, it must be remembered 
that there are many things which may and will happen 
to the plant in service which will cause it to talk less well 
than it will when everything is in good condition. On 
the other hand, there is nothing which is likely to happen 
to it which will make it talk better. Some allowance 
must also be made for this factor. Allowance must also be 
made for the fact that the general public are not and 
never can be expert telephone users. Standards must not 
be fixed merely so that expert users can obtain satisfac- 
tory results, but so that the general public can do so. 
OBTAINING AND MAINTAINING PROPER GRADES OF TRANS- 

MISSION. 

Large sums of money are being spent annually for 
the construction of plant. A considerable portion of this 
is spent to obtain good transmission, for if we were will- 
ing to be satisfied with a plant which did not talk so well 
we could plan so that the plant could be built more cheap- 
ly. We must not forget, therefore, that substantial ex- 
penditures have been made to get transmission and that 
all of the departments concerned in the design, construc- 
tion, maintenance and use of the plant must contribute 
their part to the getting of the most economical results. 
This, therefore, at once involves not only the engineering 
department and headquarters, but also the commercial] 
department, the engineering department, the plant depart- 
ment and the traffic department of the associate compa- 
nies. 

COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT. 

The commercial department is concerned in_ this 
matter not only in respect to their responsibilities already 
referred to with reference to determining on proper 
standards of transmission, but also in the matter of the 
commercial arrangements which they make. It is quite 
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possible for a commercial department to enter into such 
commercial arrangements in some cases that it is not 
practicable with available standard types of plant or with 
any other types of plant which could be provided at a rea- 
sonable cost, to give the service which they have contract- 
ed to give and make the transmission satisfactory. Some 
of the ways in which they can do this are: 

(1) By making contracts for extension lines to pri- 
vate branch exchanges which are too long to give efficient 
transmission. 

(2) By making contracts for tie lines between pri- 
vate branch exchanges without restrictions as to the use 
to which they are to be put. 

(3) By making contracts for very long subscribers’ 
lines extending usually from stations located outside of a 
large city into one of the principal central offices of the 
city in question. 

In reference to matters of this kind it nas always 
seemed to me that it is important that the commercial 
department should give serious consideration to the effect 
of such special arrangements on the telephone service, 
particularly the telephone transmission. It does not seem 
to me sufficient for them to say that the people want it. 
The particular subscribers concerned may want it, al- 
though it is probable that often they do not appreciate 
the reactions which it would have on their own service. 
A large view of this matter must be taken. If the partic- 
ular subscribers concerned in such special arrangements 
were the only ones whose service was affected, it might 
be right and proper to give them what they wanted if 
they thoroughly understood what the results were going 
to be. Such arrangements, however, not only debase the 
service of the subscribers who contract for them, but 
they also debase the service of many other subscribers 
who will be connected with them. I am not saying that 
special arrangements of the kinds referred to above should 
not be made in some cases, but that they should be made 
only after the commercial department is thoroughly famil 
iar with all of the facts in the case, including the reac 
tions on transmission, and have given due weight to these 
reactions. 

ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT. 

The engineering department of an associate com 
pany is vitally concerned in the matter of transmission in 
ways which are too numerous to mention in this talk. 
The engineering department in the design of the plant 
and the fixing of the standard types of construction, ap 
paratus and circuits which shall be used for various pur 
poses, must do all of this work, having due regard to 
transmission. Not only must they do this work them 
selves, but they must be prepared to teach all of the other 
departments concerned what the effects are on transmis- 
sion of the various things which these other departments 
may do. The other departments cannot be expected to 
know about many of these things unless they are correctly 
advised by the engineers. 

In the design and application of switchboard circuits 
the engineers have great responsibilities. The fact that 
signaling efficiency is not the principal factor to be con- 
sidered in connection with telephone circuits is too often 
lost sight of. We are all of us, I think, familiar with 
circuits which have been designed so as to give beautiful 
and very complete systems of signals, and whose only 
defect was that the transmission losses in such circuits 
were very serious. 

The engineering department has, of course, a particu- 
larly important responsibility at the present time with 
reference to the sizes and types of cables and wires that 
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should be used for the different parts of the plant and 
the proper application of loading where it can be used 
to advantage. 

PLANT DEPARTMENT. 

In connection with the construction work which the 
plant department is carrying on, and in the assignment 
of the plant for use when constructed, the plant depart- 
ment has many opportunities to effect the transmission 
favorably or otherwise. A few of the things which are 
sometimes done wrong are: 

(1) The bringing in of toll lines or other long lines 
through small gauge cables when in many cases more effi- 
cient cable circuits are available. 

(2) The improper connecting together of loaded and 
unloaded circuits. 

(3) The omission of parts of standard circuits or ap- 
paratus, as, for example, the omission of condensers in 
sub-station circuits where bells are not required, as at 
some pay stations. 

(4) The improper connecting up of apparatus of all 
kinds and descriptions, such as loading coils, induction 
coils, repeating coils, etc. This improper connection of 
apparatus at sub-stations is not at all unusual. 

In reference to the maintenance of the plant, there 
are many features which react upon the transmission: 

(1) The maintaining of all lines so that they are 
quiet is important. Even a small amount of noise on a 
line substantially impairs its transmission efficiency as far 
as the results obtained are concerned. A very moderate 
amount of noise, an amount which is often considered to 
be entirely unobjectionable, will impair transmission by 
as much as three or four miles of cable. 

(2) Attempts are sometimes made to improve noisy 
lines by the insertion of “bug traps’ rather than by re- 
moving the cause by well known methods. We know of 
cases where “bug traps” have been inserted to remove 
noise, which traps have impaired transmission by as much 
as ten miles. The principal effect of the “bug trap” was 
to remove the noise by removing the transmission. 

(3) The making of unauthorized modifications of 
standard apparatus or circuits to improve some operating 
feature without regard to its effect on transmission. A 
common example of this is in the opening of the non-in- 
ductive winding on series relays to improve the signaling. 

(4) A failure to properly maintain repeating coils, 
retardation coils, etc., so as to see that coils having a con- 
siderable number of short-circuited windings in them are 
removed from service. Such short-circuited windings do 
not usually affect the signaling efficiency of the circuits, 
and hence are too frequently ignored by those maintain- 
ing the plant. 

Plant engineers who are part of the plant department 
have responsibilities in planning the plant similar to those 
of the engineering department, and, in addition, in con- 
nection with their right of way work, they must see to 
it that rights are obtained which will permit of the con- 
struction of suitable plant from a transmission standpoint. 
One important matter to which they must give attention 
is the matter of rights which will permit of keeping lines 
clear from trees, so that they may be kept quiet. Another 
is that cables should not be placed in toll lines unnecessa- 
rily. 


TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT. 

The traffic department in their operation of the plant 
have numerous opportuunities to affect transmission con- 
ditions : 

(1) In many cases traffic is routed without any re- 
gard whatever to 


transmission efficiency. Numerous 
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ases are known where second and third routings have 
been determined solely on the basis of ease of operating 
without regard to the ability of the subscribers to talk 
over the completed connection. 

(2) Failure to properly enforce discipline in the mat- 
ter of listening in by operators. It is appreciated, of 
that this is a difficult matter of control, but 
its effect upon transmission is so serious that every rea- 
sonable effort should be made to keep the operators from 
listening in during conversation for supervisory purposes 
iny more than is absolutely necessary. The operators 
should appreciate that in general they are hindering the 

mversation rather than helping it by so doing. 

(3) Failure to properly use cord circuits where posi- 
tions are equipped with several types of cord circuits de- 
igned to be used for different purposes. This is particu- 

I where loaded and unloaded lines have to be 
handled at the same position and special types of cord cir 


ourse, 


1 
lv the case 


uits have been placed for use with each. 


SOM! 


PECULIAR FACTORS. 
Che telephone plant is perhaps the most difficult 
lant of any kind to design, construct and maintain so 
at the best results will be obtained therefrom. This 
rises not only from the multiplicity of its parts, but also 
rom the fact that the relations of these parts to each 
ther are changed from moment to moment. ‘This latter 
factor, I believe, peculiar to the telephone plant. At 
east I know of no other plant in which this constant 
re of the relations of its parts is present to any such 
legree as it is with our plant. For example, at one instant 
given private branch exchange extension station in Bos 
be talking to another private branch extension 


alls 


on may 


tation in New York. At that time these stations will be 
mnected together by: 

(1) \ Pp b. x. cord circuit : 

(2) Ap.b. x. trunk line; 

(3) A toll switching trunk ; 

} \ toll cord circuit: 

(5) A toll line between Boston and New York: 

(6) A toll cord circuit in New York: 

7) A toll switching trunk; 

(8) Ap. b. x. trunk; 

9) Ap. b. x. cord circuit. 

hese elements, including the p. b. x. extension at 
ich end, make a total of eleven elements. As soon as the 


Onversation 1s 


clate d 


ompleted, all of these elements are disas 
, and one minute afterward each of these elements 
may appear as parts of eleven other connections. When 

is remembered that each of these elements is in itself 
made up of a large number of parts, the complexity oi 


the arrangement is suggested. A substantial defect in any 
one of these eleven elements may very serivusly or totally 


mpair the transmission efficiency of the connection. 
Minor defects in one or more of these elements may de 
prive us of transmission efficiency for which we have paid 
real money. A defect in a single cord circuit that would 
be classed as negligible by some maintenance men will 
often make a difference in the transmission efficiency of 
1 connection which will perhaps more than wipe out all 
the gain from loading toll lines several hundred miles 
long or all the gains that have been gotten in using No. 13 
or No. 16 gauge cable for toll switching trunks instead of 
No. 19 or No. 22. 


MINOR DIFFERENCES ARE SERIOUS. 

One of the difficulties which is met with at the pres- 
ent time in undertaking to maintain proper standards ot 
transmission is that it is sometimes not appreciated (and 
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by “appreciated” I mean not only understood, but also 
carried in mind at all times in connection with our work ) 
that minor differences in transmission in individual pieces 
of apparatus or in individuai parts of the system are seri- 
ous matters. I have heard people say, in speaking about 
some piece of apparatus or circuit and comparing it with 
some other arrangement, “O, the transmission difference 
is only half a mile of cable and no one can notice this 
difference, so why bother with it?” It is quite true that 
no one except a few trained experts can notice a transmis 
sion difference as small as half a mile, but I would like 
to have you observe the fallacy which is involved in ig 
noring this difference because it cannot be detected by 
merely listening for it. To illustrate: Most of the toll 
lines between New York and Boston are of No. 12 loaded 
wire, weighing 173 pounds per mile, or a total of 346 
pounds for the two sides of the circuit. The average 
transmission equivalent of these lines, including terminal 
cables, but excluding terminal reflection losses, 1s about 
eleven miles of standard cable. By reducing the weight 
of the copper in the open wire portion so that only 157.5 
pounds per mile is employed, and loading as before, the 
transmission efficiency of the lines would be reduced by 
exactly one-half mile. The saving in copper alone at the 
present price of 14 cents would be $865 for a line between 
New York and Boston. We have, therefore, in the lines 
between New York and Boston spent $865 for copper to 
obtain one-half mile of transmission. Is it a sensible 
proposition, then, to lose this transmission which has cost 
us a substantial sum of money, to save fifty cents in the 
cost of some relay or some condenser somewhere else 1n 
the circuit just because the difference in transmission 1s 
not sufficient so as to be noticeable in listening to it? 
AN ILLUSTRATION. 

Suppose that you were to buy and pay for a piece ot 
land 200 feet square and were to find that it only meas 
ured 190 feet on each side, giving you a total of 36,100 
square feet instead of the 40,000 square feet which you 
had paid for. Would you consider it a good answer for 
any one to say to you, “Well, what difference does it 
make? You can’t tell the difference between 200 feet and 
400 feet by looking at it.” 

Taking this same matter from a different point of 
view, if in any one place in the system you are going to 
one-half mile of transmission to make 
some minor saving in first cost, why not do it in 
other places, too, because it can be done equally in almost 
every part of the system, and before we got through, in 
stead of losing one-half mile in transmission, we would 
have lost a total of five, ten or twenty miles in the com- 
pleted connection. Instead of having made a difference 
which was only minor and imperceptible with crude meth 
ods of observation, the difference would be vital and a 
good talk would have become a bad one. 


lose 


GUARDING THE SERVICE. 

Much money is spent, and well spent, in the Bell sys 
tem each year in making service tests to see that we are 
giving good service, to determine when the service is fall 
ing off in character, the nature of the defects and hence 
the remedies to be applied. Much money is being spent 
to see that we get the revenue which we should, that is, 
that the subscribers are billed for and pay for the service 
which they get. -We must take corresponding precau 
tions to determine that from day to day and week to week 
the subscribers are getting transmission which is satisfac- 
tory to them and as good as the character of plant which 
has been provided is capable of giving. 
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European Telephone Development 


By Fred W. Scholz 


QUIPMENT AND OPERATION OF THE “WILHELM EX connecting plug |S into the jack ]’Aa (lig. 1) making 
CHANGE IN BERLIN. the following circuit Negative pole of the battery at tl 

HE new Wilhelm exchange in Berlin harbors at \-board, SL2 and parallel resistance, c-branch of IS 
present only 7,200 subscribers’ lines, but can be used ( ig. 2), c-wire of the connecting wire, 700 ohm winding 
tor as many as 10,200 lines. Chere are 26 three Ol relay Ub at b-operator, positive pole of the batter) 

operator inquiry switchboards, 14 three-operator connect (/Rb attracts its armature and keeps it in this position t 

ing boards, 2 three-operator additional switchboards and the end \t the B-board the lamps Lh and CLb will 

the usual intermediate boards, relay racks, and all the , 

technical equipment necessary for an up-to-date exchange ; ~ a 

Che current required for operation is taken from a 12 cell | 

storage battery, having a capacity of 2,901 ampere-hours. A-Platz | 8-Plate 

\ second similar battery is installed for reserve and ii 








iuxiliary. These batteries are charged from the munict a 


pal alternating current system, using two a.c.-d.c. trans i 
formers to transform the current. The 40 volt a.c. needed | 7 Bee 

1 the telephone ringers is taken from a transformet J | " Mate 
There are also two signal generators which furnish a. Ke | | ; | 











of higher frequency for signals. The telephone syst | eee paneer 1A Stores 
. . | a6 6 6 «4 
proper uses the Ericsson principle. The service in thi d ae sf #8 r 


outgoing direction is usually handled over the order wir 


in 


system. The connections lead partly to the B-switch : ; 
voards of the local exchange or to the B-boards of thi “x acd 
Berlin exchanges They are led in multiple wiring eithe: F, 
rough all of the inquiry boards or else are divided int iw , sy 
groups and are then in the multiple panel of the inquu f sss spots 


boards, just above the plug board, (/’ Kain Fig. 1). Wit 


ng and system of the internal and external wires are see! 





n o, ‘+ 7 
he relay S Ra and SRa and also the choke coil Va “a ‘ai Bis 
re in a relay rack of the outgoing lines. For every 2 OY v'C ) 
30 lines there is one service or order wire, which ca So) »S 
ve reached at the same inquiry operators’ places, wher: »| } ss 
the connection wires are to be found. ‘The service wire b] Ui 
pass in multiple through the inquiry places in questior ~— 
nd terminate in the service wire keys D7. There ar . NTT) aster at 
) of these for every operator, and every 120 multiplk al ooerees pel +o—ele T 
panel of the inquiry boards has 120 jacks for special pur wake ast, M4 7 root 
poses. Underneath the multiple panel of the inquit ee myey , . 
switchboards are the subscribers’ lamps and answering 7 Py 
jacks Che following paragraphs are to give details ot 
onnections of various types. / ’ 
Connection between two subscribers of the exrchang: \ ' 
When the subscriber removes his receiver, the current 
rom the battery takes a path over the two windings Ol clow, While at the \-board the Will not glow. as thi 
the calling relay, the controlling relay and the call lamy stances 7 and U Rb in the circuit re too high Lh 
Che operator now places the plug AS (Fig. 2) into tl operator now tests the subscriber's line ith the prop 
nswering jack AA and moves her listening key into list connecting plug Sb. If the wire is bu current pass 
ing position. Current flows over the lamp S11 and tl from V Sb, the contact BRb, the 1.000 ohm winding o 
parallel resistance of 500 ohms into the c-branch and over the testing plug PDb1 to earth lhe testing translat 
he 700 ohm coil from 7R to ground. TF interrupts, PDb sends a current impulse into the receiver of the op 
when attracting its armature, the current circuit for A/ ator and tells her that the line is bus lf the line is op 
nd ACR, when the call lamp, and also the pilot lamp, the operator places I’Sb into the multiple jack K] 7 
ire extinguished. Since the key is in the answering posi-_ current flow is: Negative pole of the battery, back co 
tion, the telephone of the operator bridges the a- and b tact of relay HR » back contact BRh. both windings ot 
branches of the pair of switchboard cords without discon Skb, c-section of V Sb, both windings of TR, positive 
necting AS and I!’S. The operator can speak with both pole of the battery. Relay SRb is operated and sends cur 
subscribers and listen or else test for busy wire. When _ rent through the windings of relavs HRb and RRb b 
she has received the desired number, she presses the key way of back contact BRb. H Rb attracts and cuts off thx 
YT of an inter-office trunk line, and connects with the current for SRb. SRb receives current by wav of BR 
latter. The service wire is usually connected to the tele which is also true of the 40 ohm winding. BRb is opet 
phone of a B-operator (Fig. 1). The A-operator then ated with the following result: 


informs the B-operator of the number, and places the The connection with both windings of SRb is broken 
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lhe current circuit for CRb and ULD as also that for 
Hkb and RRb is broken. HRb and RRb are, however, 
grounded anew by way of resistance 2b and the con- 
tact Hkb. The relay HRb has at the same time inter- 
rupted the a- and b-branches of the connecting line to the 
\-operator’s place and the a-branch is connected over a 
contact of URb and the resistance W1b for the calling 
generator RM. The real call current is sent through the 
relay RRb and the pendulum relay PRb. At the same 
time with the calling current, we have direct current flow 
over the a-winding of the calling relay and the calling 
generator to earth, and the calling relay is operated, 
whereby the 80 ohm winding of the proper cut-off relay 
TR is cut off, while the conversation is on. The relay 
SRb releases its armature, while the call current is sent 
out, and breaks the ground circuit of relays HRb and 
RRb over W2b. The armature of relay SRb falls away 
while sending out the call current and insulates the 80 
ohm winding of the relay URb. The lamp SL2 at the 
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Fig. 2. Wilhelm Exchange Cord Circuit. 


\-operator’s switchboard is extinguished, going out dur- 
ing the period of calling (0.9 sec.) and then lights again 
for a period of 5.1 sec. If the subscriber answers during 
one of the pauses between sending out the call current, 
the call relay of his line operates, cuts off the 80 ohm 
winding of the proper cut-off relay 7R and relay SRb 
releases its armature. The circuit of relays HRb and 
RRb is interrupted as also that of PRb. If the subscriber 
answers during the 0.9 seconds mentioned before, SRD 
has already released its armature, and after completion of 
the call, relays Hrb and RRb release their armatures also. 
lf the operator wishes to use the automatic call again, she 
removes the plug ’S for a second out of jack / Ka, and 
puts it back again. The relay is then made currentless 
(URb) for a short time, and connects the relays HRD 
and RRb over its back contact SRb with earth. After 
completion of the talk, the two call relays AR become cur- 
rentless through the hanging up of the receiver, and the 
80 ohm windings of the cut-off relays are connected into 
circuit. The resistance of both of the c-branches falls 
considerably, with the result that the supervisory lamp 
SL1 lights at the A-place. At the B-board the relay SRb 
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attracts its armature again, places the 80 ohm winding of 
URb parallel to that ot the 700 ohm winding, so that the 
resistance in the c-wire of the connecting wire drops, and 
the lamp SL2 at the A-operator’s place also lights. When 
the A-operator breaks the connection, the relay URb of 
the B-operator becomes currentless, drops its armature 
and closes a circuit for the lamp ULb and the relay CRb 
over a contact of BRb. The lamps ULb and CLb light 
up and give the signal to the B-operator to break con- 
nections. 
A PRACTICAL TELEWRITER. 

The telewriter in question transmits not only writing 
but also drawings, and thereby fills a need long felt for 
long distance transmission of intelligence. It consists of 
two instruments, a transmitter and receiver, both of 
which are shown in Fig. 3. The transmitter is in form of 
a small writing desk, having an endless paper roll, which 
unwinds itself automatically. An ordinary lead pencil is 
used for writing. At the end of the pencil are two wires 
which lead into the interior of the transmitter. If the 
surface of pages before the sender has been filled, a small 
button is pressed with the point of the pencil, and the 
strip of paper moves on, exposing a fresh surface. As 
long as the apparatus is in use, a small lamp is lighted. 
The receiver consists of a case with a similar endless roll 
of paper. From the interior of the case project two wires 
which are connected to a pen or pencil. During writing 
at the sending station, the pen or pencil at the receiving 
station makes the same motions as those made at the 
sending station. The effect of the telewriter depends on 
changes in resistance, which are produced in two resist- 
ances at the transmitting station during writing, using 
switches as intermediate means, whereby changes in cur- 
rent and tension are produced. The figure shows the wir- 
ing and internal operation. 

B1 represents the pencil at the sending station moved 
by hand. The motion is transformed by means of two 
lever arms into two independent circular movements, 
which act separately by means of contact arms upon the 
resistances W1 and W’r. These resistances are always in 
the circuit of the current source. From the point of rota- 
tion of the contact arms, two wires RL and LL lead to the 
movable coils of the receiving apparatus. The current 
circuit is closed by a third line, which in this case is 
formed by the negative circuit of the current source. 
Through the movements of the two contact arms due to 
the moving of the pencil, certain tensions at resistances 
Wl and W’r are caused, so that currents of certain 
strengths pass over the wires LL and RL through the 
windings S7 and Sr, which then pass back to the negative 
pole. The coils SJ and Sr are constantly under the influ- 
ence of two springs Fl and Fr, and during action of the 
writer, also under the influence of a constant magnetic 
field. The currents of varying strengths acting in the 
W riting coils, force the coils, acted upon by the springs 
and the magnetic field, to take certain positions. The axes 
of the coils are connected by means of movements and by 
lever-like sectors Hl and Hr to a writing pen #2, and the 
arms of the receiving station make the same movements 
as those in the transmitting station. The excitation of the 
magnet M can be accomplished from the current source 
Sp of the transmitter or through a separate current 
source, which is nearer to the receiving station. In the 
latter case, especially if great distances are involved, a 
return circuit must be used, as for example the earth. As 
it is often desirable to call up the receiving station from 
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the sending station, a call key RT is placed at the latter, 
which calls the receiving station by way of line Pl, work- 
ing a buzzer SU. The minimum number of lines is three, 
and may be five, if the wires have to be passed to a cur- 
rent source away from either of the stations, if one of 
them should have no current source at its station. The 
instruments are built for 36, 110 and 220 volts. 

When writing is to be transmitted, a small switch 
button is pressed by the pencil point and then moved for- 
ward, thus connecting the two stations. As soon as this 
is done a small relay is excited, which by attracting its 
armature, closes a number of contacts. When the first 
contact is closed, a magnet of the transmitting station re- 
ceives current, and the positive pole is laid in contact 
with the corresponding ends of the two resistance coils. 
Closing two further contacts connects the lines RL and 
LL with the lines RH and LH of the receiving apparatus. 
A fourth contact closes a circuit in which the writing tab- 
let contact of the transmitter and the winding of the cut 
off magnet of the receiver lie. The magnet of the receiver 
consists of two pot shaped magnets, placed horizontal, 
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the surface of the paper. For this purpose the armature 
is provided with a wire loop which lifts off the writing 
lever when the armature moves. The cut-off magnet is 
operated during service by means of the writing tablet 
contact of the sender. In the rest position this contact is 
closed, as the writing tablet is slightly lifted through 
spring action. The armature of the cut-off magnet is at- 
tracted and the pen is lifted above the paper. During 
writing on the sender tablet, the writing tablet is slightly 
pressed down, thus opening a current circuit. The arma- 
ture of the cut-off magnet is released and the pen of the 
receiving apparatus touches the paper. While the pen 
writes on the transmitting tablet, all the characters are 
reproduced on the receiving tablet. The paper is moved 
on by a separate magnet. The magnetic system of the re- 
ceiving apparatus has been made very strong, allowing 
for a very homeogeneous field. The winding of the mag- 
net is subdivided several times, so that one part of the 
winding is constantly under a constant current. An- 
other section of the winding can, however, be periodically 
short circuited by a short circuit buzzer, so that the field 
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having the armatures connected. In the rest position the 
armatures of these pot magnets are withdrawn out of the 
interior by means of a spring. When working, these 
armatures are drawn into the interior of the magnet coils, 
thus overcoming the tension of the spring. The paper 
passing over the writing tablet is clamped down tight, 
and does not move again until the surface has been cov- 
ered with writing, when it moves again. In the current 
circuit of the left writing coil we find a so-called line re- 
lay, which attracts its armature when current passes 
through, and this brings in the excitation for the magnetic 
field of the receiving apparatus. The main magnet of the 
receiving apparatus has a small magnet attached which 
can also attract an armature. When this armature is at- 
tracted, a current circuit is closed, which passes from the 
negative pole of the receiver, over the cut-off magnet, the 
line PL, the contact 4 of the relay, the writing tablet con- 
tact of the sender, to the positive pole of the sender. The 
cut-off magnet is used to allow the pen to be lifted from 





strength is varied. This is done to keep the writing coils 
of the receiver in constant vibrations. Thus the fric- 
tional resistances due to the pressure of the pen on the 
tablets are eliminated. The induction spark appearing 
with the cutting out of the strong magnetic field is made 
harmless by means of a condenser and a back contact of 
the line relay. By means of a buzzer various stations can 
be called. At the transmitting station the lighting of a 
call lamp shows the answer of the receiving station, while 
the buzzer at the receiving station shows the same. The 
receiving apparatus has also two 450 ohm resistances, 
which act as sort of balancing resistances to equalize pos- 
sible changes in resistance in the lines. The lines can be 
used for correspondence, it being understood that one 
will have to wait until the other is through before answer- 
ing. Italy has lately introduced a large number of these 
instruments, where one station can transmit the same 


message to a large number of receiving stations.—Elek. u. 
Masch. 











rHE VANNI HYDRODYNAMIC MICROPHONE. 


lhe 


figures show the Vanni hydrodynamic micro- 
mentioned before in these pages. These instru- 
ments were tested in Italy on distances of 1,000 km. and 
gave excellent results. There are two types, as seen. The 
me (Fig. 4) has a pin O, attached to the membrane MN, 
sets the plate 4 into vibrations, while the plate 5 
rigid or else connected in the same manner with 
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phone, 
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brane point. The centrifugal pump & forces wate 
to circulate constantly in the pipe 7. 

In the second type (Fig. 5) current changes are pro 
uced by means of a Righi microphone, which changes 
re transtormed into induction currents, and thus excite 

romagnetic system “££, which in its turn passes 
illations to the membrane 7\, the lever \V, and 
the plate 4. The strength of the water jet flowing from 

varies with the changes in the diaphragm vibrations, 


an ¢ lect 


nd with it varies the current resistance, so that the sound 
vibrations are transmitted to the antennae circuit.— Aull. 
}] les Felecti 
ECTION AND NAMING OF A UNIT OF FORCE. 


\ subject which is of great international interest not 
only to the theoretical scientist, but also to the practical 
ngineer, has been opened in a discussion in the /lektro 
fschrift. It considers the matter of a name and 


Cc? fs 


international acceptance of a unit of force. The move 
lent for standardization and unifying of engineering ex 
ressions, terms and units is spreading more and more 


each year, and is interesting engineers and scientists all 
lhe following suggestion is therefore of 
nterest to all who are in favor of clearness of conception 
international units and measures. One of the places 
where standardization of the unit would be of great bene 
fit would be in the technical school, where the physicist 
as to teach both engineers and applied science students 
[here is very little occasion to use several units for the 
lifferent students, and it is essential that the 
ts should be such that both engineer and _ scientist 
understand them, more so since they have to work to 
various fields. An attempt in some of the 
to use the unit of the mechanical engineer was 
The C. G. S. units have not been intro 
into engineering and are being discarded by the 
physicists. The following scheme was, therefore. tried: 
\ccording to the law, the meter is the unit of leneth, the 
kilogram the unit of weight or mass. If we wish to find 


over the world 


types of 


unl 


cether on 

schools 

without success. 
] 


duced 


the simplest way of expressing the relation between force 
>, mass m, and velocity g, or in other words p mg 


_ wo 
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have: p= 1, for m 1 kg. and g = 1 m (sec. 2); 1. e., 
the unit of force is that force which gives to the mass 
l ke. the velocity of 1 m per second. According to 
custom, we call this force Decimegadyne. This brings us 
at once to the units used in electricity. The work of one 
decimegadyne for one meter==1 joule (= volt-cou 
lomb); the work of 1 decimegadyne with the speed ot 
1 m/sec. 1 watt ( 1 volt-ampere). Attempts to use 
these units exclusively, as for example for unit of pres 

sure 1 decimegadyne per sq. m., have been successful. It 
is possible to express quantitative measures shortly and 
clearly and avoid long explanations and mathematical 
computations. The results appear, aside from force and 
pressure, in all cases in the measures which are used in 
everyday life and in technology. The name of decimega 

dyne is of course a little too long and not very euphonous 
lLlochenegg of Vienna, one of the foremost electrical en 

gineers of Austria, proposed to use the term “Hertz” in 

stead of the above term; Count R. de Baillehache, th« 
editor of La Lumiére Electrique proposes the term “Cop,” 
abbreviated from the name of Copernicus, which has thx 
advantage of being short and being pronounced the sam 
in all languages. He adds that this would be a fitting 
tribute to the ereat astrononier, and that there would 
enter no national rivalry or dissension, as Copernicus was 
a Pole by birth. As abbreviations he suggests ¢ for the 
Cop; cé for the centicop ; dac for the decacop. \ pressure 
of 1 decacop per sq. m. would be the new technical “at 

mosphere,” which would differ from the old atmospher« 

The real pressure unit of 1 cop pe: 
keeping the term used 
lor” for the deca 


sec. 


by only 2 per cent. 

would be called 
at present. He mentions the word “I 
in abbreviation of Toricelli. lriedrich Emde, th¢ 
the Elektrotechnische Institut in Stuttgart 
thinks that the electrical engineers should adopt the “ton” 
as unit of mass and the meter as unit of length, but this 
would be in that the kilogram has beet 
admitted as the legal standard of mass 


“decabary: ~ 


sq.m. 


1 
DaATVe, 


director of 


to criticisn 


opel 


rhe above 1S onl 











\ \I 


has been tried out 


put 


a passing suggestion and seems 


to meet some of the requirements of an inter-scientific and 
engineering unit of force.—Elektrotech. Zeit. 
NON-TECHNICAL QUESTIONS OF TELEPHONE INTERES 


How far some of our continental neighbors are away 
from scientific telephone management may be seen from 
the recent scandal in Paris which is the topic of discus 
sion not only in lay and legal circles but also in European 
telephone circles. As far as is known at the present time, 
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some thirty Paris telephone girls have favored the tele- 
phone correspondence of a wheat and grain exchange 
broker and have discriminated against one of his com- 
petitors by not answering his telephone calls immediately 
ind telling him that the lines were busy, when such was 
not the case. The broker in question repaid the operators 
who were so zealous in his service by large money pres 
ents as also valuable presents worth large sums. He suc 
ceeded so well with his operators that several of them 
preferred to serve their benefactor rather than accept 
promotions which would take them away from this board. 

Chis scandalous action, which must have gone on fo 
i long time, was brought to light by mere accident. The 
broker thought he was not served quickly enough, con 
sidering the payments he made to his girls, and com 
plained to the officials about neglect of his calls. The lat 
ter investigated quietly and found that the broker was 

g served too quickly for Paris conditions, and that he 
had no complaint to make. They went deeper into the 
question and brought the whole affair to light. 


being 


favoring certain subscribers is possible because the 


all signal of a subscriber usually strikes the same oper 
ator or at least at the same switchboard. As the sam« 


yperator or operators have the same board for longer in- 
tervals of time it is easy to differentiate between sub 
scribers. He had. 


ifter, and with the wages that they are paid abroad it is 


therefore : only a few operators to lool 


no wonder that he succeeded in his work. The same holds 


true for the outgoing calls, which were interfered with at 


this time. It must be taken for granted that at least one 
rr more supervisors were in the game. The operators 
vere kind enough, however, to go even further. They 


vent so far as to allow this broker to listen to the tele 
phone conversations of his competitors. The long dis 
tance calls especially repaid the broker for all his ex 
penses. 

We must remember, however, before condemning 
these operators, that such things, perhaps to a slighter ex 
tent, appear in all cities both abroad and at home. Opet 


itors discriminate against certain subscribers. The serv 
ice 1s Sometimes more than inefficient, and the subscriber 
has no redress Che only remedy will be to do away witl 


the possibility of the calls reaching the same operators, 
ind by decreasing the temptations of the operators by 


paying them good living wages. There are two effective 
means tor the first remedy. The one is the automatic dis 


tribution of calls and the automatic supervisory system. 
[f every call can reach any free operator, systems which 
have been described in these columns, without letting the 
subscriber know whom he is calling, there is no oppor 
tunity of a coalition between operator and subscriber. It 
is possible to bribe different members of an exchange, but 
not an entire exchange. The automatic control which 
records automatically the incoming call at any operator’s 
place and the time for this call allows no secret under 
standing between operator and supervisor, since there is 
none, except the mechanical recording system. 

‘his brings up the related problem of the misuse of 
the telephone. Che venral use of the telephone can look 
back on thirty years of advance, and yet we have no broad 
attempts to check this abuse and misuse of the telephones. 
We may divide the misuse into two broad groups; those 
where there is no malice in the abuse, in other words, 
mere love of a practical joke; those that are intended to 
harm the one against whom the attack is made. A third 
possible group might be the use of the telephone for long 
periods of time, having no real object in view, merely 
gossiping, and thus preventing some important calls by 
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other persons, or else wasting the time of the person 
called to the telephone. While in the first group the joker 
cares more about not being recognized, it is the object 
of the culprit in the second group to impersonate someone 
else and thus harm more than one person. In this class 
we must add the co-operation of the operators, as we have 
seen in the Paris scandal. A misuse of the telephone 
must also be included in the action of the subscriber who 
uses the trouble and defects in instruments, the false con 

nections made by operators, and similar cases, which en 
able him to listen to conversations that are not meant fot 
him, and which come to his notice by mere accident. It 
we try to find some means of eliminating these misuses 
by means of improved telephone equipment, we must ad 
mit that only a few, if any, of these abuses can be rem« 

died by this means. First of all, there are no means otf 
observing the ordinary telephone conversations and to 
know whether service is proper in every way. It 1s only 
when a subscriber complains and when there have been 
evidences of misuse of the service that the exchangs 


learns about the trouble. Chen it is too late, tor the 
trouble should have been remedied and prevented betore 
it could do any harm. The exchange could make invest! 
gations and catch the culprit provided he uses a regulat 
subscriber's telephone. i. however, he uses a pay sta 


1 
} 


tion, as he is very likely to do, tor his work, there 1s 
no chance of ever detecting him, except by mere accident 
It is difficult enough to catch an offender with the manual 
telephone service; it would be impossible to catch him 
with the automatic service. 

The problem opens up a new field of investigation, 
and offers both the engineer and the social student ques 
tions of interest and of far reaching eftect.—Zcif 


=e ’ ! - 
Schwachstrom 


Interconnection Rates Case in Wisconsin 
No decision is expect d from the Wisconsin Railroa¢ 
Commission in the matter of apportioning the rates b 
tween the Wisconsin Telephone Company and the La 
Crosse Telephone Company after physical connection of 


the toll boards is consummated, for at least two months 

Before leaving La Crosse, Commissioner John [I 
Roemer of the commission gave Frank Winter, petitioner, 
permission to file with the board at Madison, inside ot 
one month, affidavits and statements of qualified citizens 
setting forth what, in their opinion, would be an equitabl 
division of the physical connection and toll rates between 


the two companies. 
The commission will hold a hearing later on the 
tition of Frank Winter for physical connection of the 


local exchanges in [a Crosse. 


ie pe 


Telephones on the Soo Line 

The telephone system which is to supersede the tel 
graph throughout the “Soo” line is completed so tar as 
the wiring is concerned, but it will not be placed in op 
eration until spring owing to the inability of the road 
to secure the office equipment for the service. So many 
roads have changed from the telegraph to the telephon 
that it has been impossible for the factories to turn out 
the necessary office equipment to keep pace with the de 
mand. The “Soo” Company has all of the wiring done 
and lacks only the interior equipment to put the system 
in operation. It is expected that the necessary apparatus 
will be received within a few weeks, but the work of 
installation will not be taken up until spring because th« 
installation is more expensive in cold weather. 
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Problems, Hopes and Expectations 


By N. Cc. Kingsbury* 


E who listen with credulity to the whispers of 
\W fancy and pursue with eagerness the phantoms 

of hope; who expect that age will perform the 
promises of youth, and that the deficiencies of the present 
day will be supplied by the morrow, attend to the history 
of the telephone business and at the same time to the 
personal history of the body of men who make up the 
membership of the Telephone Pioneers of America. 

I have thus paraphrased the opening sentence of Sam- 
uel Johnson’s “Rasselas,” as it seems to me in a few 
words to sum up the past history, the fruition of the past 
hopes, and the expectations of the present. What seemed 
at first “whispers of fancy,’ by reason of your skillful 
touch and patient endeavor have developed beyond “phan- 
toms of hope” and the telephone business has arrived at 
an age where the “performance of youth” and “the defi- 
ciences” of the past are being supplied in great measure. 

It would be presumptuous for me to deal with the 
past of the telephone business. The achievements of that 
period are apparent to me, indeed, in everything that I 
have to do with in the business ; they come to me as tradi- 
tions and as facts related by others. But I have not, I 
regret to say, that intimate personal knowledge of the past 
which so many of you before me possess, and, therefore, 
instead of addressing you on some subject connected with 
the glorious past, I am going to attempt to tell you of 
some of the problems and the hopes and expectations of 
the present and the future. The problems are numerous, 
complex and important, the hopes are country-wide in ex- 
tent, and well founded upon the past achievements and 
present ability of those who cherish them. 

One of the most important and vital problems of the 
telephone, or any other business, is the securing of money 
to be used in purchasing and building the permanent 
equipment necessary for conducting the business, or, in a 
word, financing. In the telephone business this problem 
is a continuing one. In most other lines of business the 
investment, once made, requires no additions, or additions 
comparatively small in amount; but in the telephone busi- 
ness the construction account is never closed, the plant 
must be constantly enlarged and extended. This requires 
new capital every day of every year. 

It is an old and a true saying that capital is timid, 
but it is also true that, given a legitimate, stable business 
with assured earning power, capital readily seeks invest- 
ment. The telephone business is perhaps the most stable 
of any line of business. In good times and in bad times, 
the telephone is continually used, and the increase in the 
business seems to be only slightly affected by ordinary 
business conditions ; and you will doubtless remember that 
during the dark days of 1907, when other lines of busi- 
ness either stopped growing or went backward, the tele- 
phone business continued to increase. 

Mr. Vail said soon after assuming the responsibilities 
of his present office, that, given proper net earnings, there 
would be no difficulty in securing sufficient funds to carry 
on, to develop and to increase the business, and the expe- 
rience of the last few years fully proves the truth of his 
statement. So that, after all, the vital factor in financing 
is the continuance of net earnings on a basis just to the 
public and at the same time safe and satisfactory to the 
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investor. To do this is an ever-present problem and duty. 

Ever since Alexander Graham Bell invented the tele- 
phone, hundreds of engineers have been busily engaged 
in study, research and experiment, which have resulted 
in the invention of many hundred devices that are now 
used and necessary in the every-day operation of the tele- 
phone. 

Together with the general science of electricity, the 
art of telephony has been growing and developing at a 
tremendous pace, so that an equipment man who might 
have known all about telephone apparatus five years ago, 
would be greatly puzzled with, to him, strange devices to- 
day, and it is probably safe to say that a first class equip- 
ment man of today, were he to leave the business, would 
find many intricacies of telephone equipment five years 
hence. 

In spite of the great work in engineering and plant 
construction which has been done in the past—we might 
say because of the great work which has been done in the 
past—much remains still to be done. Refinements in 
service, in themselves create a demand for further refine- 
ments. The better the service is, the more complete it is, 
the more general it is, the more all of such qualities are 
expected and demanded by our patrons and the public. 

Only a few years ago it was a cause of great congrat- 
ulation and a reason for compliment to the telephone en- 
gineers, that it was possible to talk from New York to 
Philadelphia, or to Boston. Today, if one cannot secure 
a good talk from New York to Chicago, it is an occasion 
for criticism of the telephone company. 

The successes of the past call for greater achieve- 
ments in the future. The engineers and construction men 
are continually busy with problems of transmission; our 
underground systems are being extended and the intricate 
engineering and construction details necessary to make 
these systems available for commercial use are being 
worked out as fast as possible. 

We have assumed the slogan and the responsibility of 
universal service. We must see to it, therefore, that 
Washington is never again cut off from communication 
with New York, that Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago 
and all the other great centers, shall be at all times in 
communication with all other centers. It is not sufficient 
that we talk from New York to Denver, but we must 
bridge the gap and extend the talking circuit from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific ; and to accomplish this great result 
it will have cost more of human effort, of human ingenu- 
ity, of human determination, and of money, than it has to 
mingle the waters of those two oceans. Did you ever 
stop to consider that dating from the inception of this 
government’s work on the Panama Canal, the Bell system 
has spent more money in improving and extending its 
plant than the government has expended in the digging 
of the canal? 

The time is fast coming when we must of necessity 
plan for such aerial construction as will withstand the 
usual and the unusual attacks of the elements, and our 
construction people advise me that such a line can be con- 
structed. 

The problem of guarding against adverse electrical 
influences has been with us for a great many years, but is 
of special importance now, when we consider the many 
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systems of heavy current which have been built, are being 
built, and are projected for the future. 

[ shall not attempt to give you the details of the tre- 
mendous problems which must be solved by the engineer 
ing and construction forces in the future. I do not know 
enough about them. But I do know that great things are 
under way; that the hope of successful accomplishment 
of many of these things has already been reduced to a 
practical reality, and that the most secret and hiddert 
forces of nature, forces of which the lay mind knows 
scarcely the names, are being studied and invoked in or- 
der that we may fulfill and exceed the expectations of the 
past and of the present. 

Another great problem of the present and the future 
is our relations with our patrons and with the public at 
large. 

No problem is fraught with greater difficulties and 
perplexities, none is more important. In my opinion, it is 
no exaggeration to say that the telephone business, which 
you have created and brought to its present state of size 
and efficiency, will in the future stand or fall, succeed or 
fail, just in proportion as we can educate, satisfy and 
please the public. 

I use these words—educate, satisfy, please—advis- 

We must educate first, before we can satisfy or 
please. The public knows really very little about our 
business. It is so complex; in many of the processes, so 
mysterious ; and so separated from the general daily expe- 
rience of the individual that any slight deviation from a 
standard which a man conceives to be a reasonable one, 
brings pronounced dissatisfaction and displeasure. The 
same man, when made aware of a difficulty (perhaps 
absolutely unavoidable) in giving him the usual high 
grade of service, will nearly always be satisfied, and when 
the difficulty is removed and service restored, will be 
pleased. 

But how to educate? That is the important ques- 
tion. When a community suffers a great calamity such as 
the Dayton flood, and service is interrupted, or, for the 
time being, destroyed, the public knows all about that, and 
there is little criticism. But when a frail connection is 
broken or a relay fails to respond properly, or a cable 
springs a leak, the public does not know anything about 
it, and the man whose service is affected often complains 
bitterly and has a lasting grievance against the telephone 
company. It is what might be considered as the minor 
details and difficulties of giving service, which the public 
should be made to understand as thoroughly as possible. 

And as with service so it is with the other affairs of 
the company. ‘The reasons for doing things should be 
carefully explained. Sometimes I fear we lose sight of 
the fact that our business is not a private business. In 
the very fullest sense of the word, it is a public business ; 
and we have the largest public to serve of any business in 
the country. The public is intimately connected with and 
vitally interested in everything that we do. It is ina 
real sense a partner in our business, and as such is entitled 
to know exactly what is going on and the reasons for a 
line of action. 

Explain it as you will, account for it as you may, the 
fact remains that in common with all the other public 
utilties of the country, the telephone business is unpopu- 
lar with the public. Why is this so? You men of kindly 
disposition, imbued with the ideal of public service, many 
of you with altruistic motives, have doubtless often pon- 
dered on this fact. I do not for a moment believe this 
unpopularity is deserved. I do not believe the acts and 
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policies of the various public service corporations of the 
country should leave any such impression on the public 
mind, if those acts and policies were thoroughly under- 
stood ; but I do believe that one of the great problems of 
the present and of the future is to clear away this mist of 
doubt and suspicion with the clear sunlight of the widest 
possible publicity. 

We must in the future more fully than ever in the 
past, take the public into our confidence. It takes a lot 
of confidence on the part of our patrons to pay bills regu- 
larly, month after month, with no knowledge or apprecia- 
tion of the nature and cost of the service for which they 
are paying. The measure of value in telephone service is 
not the pound, the foot, the bushel, not even the number 
of messages sent nor the distance traversed by the voice. 
No, the measure of value is the necessity of the subscriber 
equated with the cost to the company, and the inherent 
difficulties of giving dependable service. And these 
should be made known. 

There never was such necessity for relations of mu- 
tual confidence and respect between telephone companies 
and the public as right now. The voice of the reformer 
is heard everywhere throughout the land. Everything is 
being attacked, every success is questioned, and the lime 
light of investigation is directed to every business in 
which the public can in any way be interested. Some of 
these reformers are doubtless self-seeking, dishonest men, 
longing for popularity, seeking for ways to attract public 
attention and political support at the polls. But many of 
them are honest men, endeavoring to correct wrong’s aud 
to increase the happiness of the people. With all such we 
must work cordially and energetically. 

We have nothing to conceal in our business; it is a 
legitimate enterprise, conducted under the sanction of the 
nation’s laws, and I believe that if our patrons and the 
public could only know all the facts connected with the 
telephone business, it would receive the full recognition 
which it justly deserves. 

A very complex problem is presented at this time 
when we consider the relations between ourselves and our 
competitors. In the past I am of the opinion that these 
relations have not been all that they should have been. 
Unpleasant relations are the natural outcome of extreme 
competitive effort, but it seems to me that the time has 
come when all this should change. Government and state 
control have modified to a great extent so-called compe- 
tition, and it is no longer necessary or wise, if indeed it 
were ever wise, to employ methods which smack strongly 
of real warfare. 

We may have had more enemies in the past than we 
should have had; we may still have a few left. But the 
fact is this great system is the enemy of no interest and 
of no class of men. 

We have no divine right to run the telephone busi 
ness exclusive of anybody else who wishes to engage in 
that business. I believe, however, that we have some su 
perior rights with respect to the business, because we 
were pioneers and did the hard, discouraging work of the 
pioneer ; because we have developed the field along sev- 
eral lines greatly beyond the possibilities of any other in- 
terest or any combination of interests so to develop. I be- 
lieve we have some rights, because we are in the best 
position to give to the public universal telephone service 
of the highest grade and, therefore, in the treatment of 
our competitors, I believe we should assume, as we have 
assumed, an attitude of friendliness, of helpfulness, an at- 
titude which seeks at the same time the best policies for 
the public at large, and the saving to the investor who 
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has opposed us in the past, of as large’ a proportion of 
his investment as is commercially possible. 

Certainly there is no place or occasion in our business 
for anything that is petty or small or mean. We can al- 
ford to be kind and generous, and in the long run the ex- 
hibition of these qualities will bring us not only friends 
but the highest type of success. 

During the last few years there has grown up in this 

untry a system for regulation and control of public serv- 
ice corporations which brings to us a new and a most im- 
portant problem. I refer to the fact that the Federal gov- 
ernment and nearly all of the states, have seen fit to dele- 
cate a portion of judicial and administrative power to the 
various commissions which have been established. 

With all of these commissions we have much to do, 
and in the future shall doubtless have much more to do. 
It is to these bodies of men, having a combination of judi- 
cial and administrative functions, that we must look for 
idvice and direction in the conduct of our business. 

We have become so important to the public at large 
that the lawmakers have thought it necessary to establish 
i connecting link between the corporations which serve 
the public and the public itself. Our problem, as I see 
it, is to convince these commissions that our rates, our 
practices, and our policies are just and equitable, or else 
cheerfully change our rates, our practices, and our policies 
vhenever we are requested to do so. 

It is of the utmost importance to us that the public 
at large shall have full confidence in the ability and the in- 
tegrity of these commissions, and to that end we should 
assist the commissions in every way in our power to ar- 
rive at conclusions which are just and right. I am of 
those who believe that in the present unsettled condition 
of the public mind on so many and varied questions, our 
vreatest safeguard lies in these same commissions, in the 
fact that the commissions have all the machinery neces- 
sary for collecting data and the time and intelligence for 
considering and weighing the data so collected, in order 
that their conclusions may be final and acceptable to all 
concerned. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission at Washington 
is at this time pursuing two lines of investigation, con- 
cerning which many of you know. One line is general, 
and has to do with the telephone business as a whole, and 
in following up this investigation the commission has 
propounded 23 questions which are now being answered 
by all of the telephone companies in the United States 
having an income of $50,000 per annum or more. These 
questions are searching, and are well calculated to place 
in the hands of the commission and of the public at large, 
the salient facts connected with our business. 

Besides this general investigation, the commission is 
just starting now to make a detailed inventory of the 
physical property owned by the telephone companies of 
the United States. It will doubtless take years to accom- 
plish this great task, but once completed, the facts will be 
of the utmost value not only to our interests but to the 
public. 

The establishment of these commissions, however, 
has in no wise reduced the interest which the various 
municipalities of the country have concerning our busi- 
In some instances, indeed, the authority of munic- 
ipalities with respect to the telephone business has either 
been taken away or modified, but nevertheless the munic- 
ipalities are very jealous of their authority over public 
utility companies operating in their midst, and we still, 
therefore, have the municipalities themselves to deal with. 
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In all these questions the great problem is to truthfully 
represent the business as it actually exists. 

The Federal government, as never before, has re- 
cently evinced the utmost interest in our policies and our 
undertakings, and has raised the spectre of the Sherman 
law in a suit recently instituted in the state of Oregon. 
This is neither the time nor the place to discuss the prob- 
able outcome of such litigation, but the problem is to 
present our side of the case so that it will be decided on 
its merits and not with any feeling or prejudice or en- 
mity. And the policy of the time is simply this, to ascer- 
tain what is right, what is just, what is required by the 
authorities, and then to meet the requuirements. Mr. Vail 
has said in this connection: 

“Every possible assistance will be given by us to the 
courts in their effort to determine whether our policy 1s 
or has been inimical to public interest. We desire that 
everything wrong be corrected ; we will voluntarily rectify 
any wrong that may be pointed out to us; and so far as it 
may be determined that our policy, or any act under it, is 
against the public interest we will promptly conform to 
such determination.” 

But the most important problem with which we have 
to deal is the giving of service to the public. It is for 
this, and for this alone, that the telephone business exists, 
and if we fall short of doing our utmost duty in this 
particular we shall be recreant to the trust and confidence 
which we ask the public to place in us. 

This is peculiarly a problem of organization. ‘That 
the officials of a company cannot themselves individually 
give service is a self-evident fact, but it is also quite as 
evident that the officials of the company hold their posi- 
tions for just that one purpose of giving service. The 
latest graduate from an operators’ training school would 
beat Mr. Vail all to pieces at a switchboard, and yet the 
policies and regulations which Mr. Vail originates and 
prescribes are finally directed to this same raw recruit, 
and must impel her to do the best she can for the patrons 
of the business. The securing and the training of an or- 
ganization to perform this high civic duty, I repeat, is the 
most important, the greatest problem of a telephone com- 
pany; and all along the line, from the president to the 
operator, the idea must permeate—must be reiterated over 
and over again—that all of us are nothing more or less 
than the servants of the public. The public is our master, 
and we must heed its bidding if we would satisfy it, and 
we cannot be successful in our line of business unless we 
do satisfy the public. 

This is a large undertaking, but it is one which 
should not discourage us, for in it is found the real genius 
and purpose of the business, and the idea of service 
should be constantly in the minds, not only of the oper- 
ators or the traffic force, but of every officer and employe 
of the company. 

Why do we enter into financial arrangements? Tor 
no other purpose than to give service. Why do we delve 
into the secrets of nature in our engineering department 
and translate these secrets into plain facts for the con- 
struction department’ For the purpose of giving service. 
What is the legitimate method of meeting opposition? By 
giving a superior service. Why do we foster friendly re- 
lations with the public? In order that the public may 
purchase and appreciate our service. Why do we take 
steps to justify our acts before public officials? Merely 
that they may understand our problems and our methods 
of giving service. 

This problem is more and more difficult of solution. 
More is required of us at the present time in the way of 
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service than ever before. The public is more difficult to 
satisfy. Greater refinements in equipment, in plant con- 
struction, in instruments, in operating methods, are re- 
quired. The telephone, which was originally supposed to 
be a toy, soon developed into a great public convenience 
and has now come to be an absolute necessity. Our re- 
sponsibility is, therefore, a tremendous one, and no por- 
tion of it can be shifted to the public or public authority. 

In almost any other line of endeavor there is an al 
ternative to which the people may turn in case their usual 
reliance fails, but if we should fail, there is no possible 
alternative; hence our great responsibility. 

[ am sometimes almost inclined to wish that 
given 24 hours, every telephone in the United States 
might be silenced, every operator away from her post, 
every executive at rest. If the injury to individuals 
would not be so direct and lasting, it would be interesting 
to note the results of such a complete stoppage of service. 
Of course such a thing can never happen—must never 
happen—and we can get some idea of the utter stagnation 
of business and human intercourse when we consider what 
occurs when an infinitesimal portion of service is rendered 
unavailable for some brief period. And again, | repeat, 
our great problem, the reason for our existence, 1s to 
keep this service going continually and at a high point of 
efficiency. 

These are a few of the important problems which 
the past has given as a heritage to the present and future. 
lhe problems of the past in the telephone business never 
had greater results than any problem of the future can 
possibly have. No one can ever accomplish anything ap 
proaching the importance to the business of the discovery 
and invention of the telephone. Dr. Bell and Mr. Watson 
occupy unique positions; no one may ever hope to equal 
the importance of their work. 

The success of these two great original pioneers 
initiated forces in the line of invention, development and 
management which in intensity and in success have sel 
dom been equaled. The evolution of the switchboard, the 
adding to copper wire sufficient of tensile strength, the 
adaptation to telephone uses of the storage battery and of 
electric light signals, the working out of the multitudi 
nous problems incident to long distance transmission, the 
combination of many widely scattered operating units into 
a compact, homogeneous, harmonious system—these are 
indeed victories, the importance of which can scarcely be 
equaled in the future. One of the greatest things ever 
accomplished for the telephone business fell to the lot of 
that most able and efficient foster father of the Bell sys- 
tem, Gardner Hubbard. His great achievement was 
neither invention nor development. His was the distin- 
guished honor of securing for the business the greatest 
dynamic force it ever had or ever can have. You all know 
| refer to our beloved president, Theodore N. Vail. He 
has solved the problems of the past; he is solving great 
problems now, and he will, let us hope, continue to solve 
them long into the future. 

Many of you before me have had a great share in 
these fundamentally important problems. Your energy, 
devotion and success are qualities that we must admire 
and continue to emulate in solving the problems of the 
future. And there is great joy in the solving of these 
problems. 

I think we are engaged in the most difficult and at the 
same time the most interesting business in the world. We 
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become absorbed in the joy of it, for we are performing 
a high type of civic service, and there is always joy in 
service. 
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Telephones Are Time Savers 


An advertisement of the telephone company 
deserved attention to a phenomenon which, while pet 
fectly well known to everybody, has not, so far as can be 
remembered, ever been noted, or even consciously ob- 
It is that when people talk “over the 
wire” they “get down to business” promptly, say briefly 
what needs saying, and then “ring off.’ For the busy 
man, the saving of time, as compared with face-to-face 
conversation, is obviously great. Of course, not all have 
yet acquired what might be called a good telephone style. 
Now and then one is called, perhaps from an important 
or trying task, by somebody who indulges in vain repeti- 
tions and empty phrases, but at least he does not remark, 
as do all many visitors to offices where work 1s 
rushing or wants to, that he “happened to be passing and 
thought he’d just drop in”’—for the minute that usually 
proves to be half an hour. That telephones are often 
used for less than sufficient reason is true, but hardly 
ever are they used for no reason at all, and the general 
appreciation of that fact presumably explains why it 1s 
that access to the attention of busy or seclusive people is 
so much more easily secured when it is sought by tele- 
phone instead of personally and through the unsympa- 
thetic and suspicious boys who guard gates and doors. 
\lmost anybody will respond at almost any time when in- 
formed that “You’re wanted at the telephone.” That 
summons will make the hungry interrupt their dinners, 
the editor quit his solemn council with his grave asso- 
ciates, the bank president his directors’ meeting, and a 
tradesman a customer at the counter with money to 
spend. Often enough, and too often, we are rendered im- 
patient by these far, faint voices, especially when their 
owners can’t or won't talk so as to be understood, or 
when we get that most impertinent of commands, “Hold 
the wire,” and have to wait the convenience of somebody 
who regards only his own and wastes our time to save 
his. In most cases, however, the user of a telephone has 
something to say, says it, and stops. The beneficient in 
strument, therefore, gives valuable training in the cour 
tesy that is so much higher than the courtesy of arbitrary 
convention. It teaches the adjustment of word to cir 
cumstance. “Long distance” does this best of all, per 
haps, for when minutes mean money volubility is beau- 
tifully curbed and nobody on other inquiries bent feels 
obliged to pretend an anxious interest in the health of an 
acquaintance’s newest baby or oldest mother-in-law 
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Santa Fe Telephones in Kansas 

\ll trains on the Southern Kansas division of the 
Santa le railroad between Ottawa and Tulsa are now be- 
ing moved by telephone orders for the first time. The 
switchboard is in the division offices at Chanute. Every 
precaution is used in issuing and receiving orders and the 
railway officials believe the telephone system will be su- 
perior to the old method of sending train orders by tele- 
graph. 

Eastern roads for a number of years have been using 
telephones for moving trains, but the Santa Fe is the 
first one to install a telephone system in Kansas. The 
plan has been so successfully tried out elsewhere that it 
can hardly be considered an experiment and the predic- 
tion is frequently made that the telephone will displace 
the telegraph altogether in dispatching trains. 

All messages must go through Chanute. If Cherrv- 
vale wishes to talk to Thayer, it must call Chanute and get 
connection with Thayer. This is done to guard against 
possible errors in moving trains. 
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Farmers Lines Tax-Free in Ohio 


Small telephone companies, mutual in character and 
having no switchboard, will not be assessed for taxation 
by the Ohio State Tax Commission for 1913. There are 
about 180 of these companies in Ohio which have hereto- 
fore been assessed by the commission. The wires of these 
companies are usually strung along the tops of fences, 
tacked to trees or held up by small inexpensive poles. 
Each farmer who goes in on this little community com- 
pany erects his own line, buys a telephone, and one of the 
farmers on the line usually does the switching for the 
rest. 

[he commission has held that telephone companies 
having no switchboards are not being operated by the 
company owning the lines and instruments, but where a 
switchboard belonging to another company is used, the 
other company is really operating the utility and must, 
therefore, make the report and pay the taxes. The prop- 
erty employed by these mutual concerns that have no 
switchboard will be taxed against the larger companies 
who do the switching, but where no switching is done by 
a larger company and the smaller company has no switch- 
board, personal property assessors will merely assess the 
wire, poles and instruments as against those owning them. 

The new policy will cut down the number of tele- 
phone companies reporting to the tax commission to about 
600, will simplify the assessment and will relieve inci- 
dentally these small mutual concerns from the payment 
of $10 a year minimum excise tax to the state, which has 
been something of a hardship to the little farmer con- 
cerns. If there are any receipts in connection with the 
operation of these smaller companies they will merely be 
added to the receipts of the larger company which does 
the switching, so that the state will be getting its 1.2 per 
cent of its gross receipts and the smaller company will be 
relieved of the payment of $10. 

The state will not lose by this ruling on the excise 
tax more than probably $1,500. The whole amount added 
to the larger companies doing the switching will not be 

‘more than $50,000, distributed among a larger number 
of companies. 

The commission is placing tentative values on the 
companies that have reported. 





. Wire Interference Case in Ohio 

The Cincinnati and Suburban Telephone Company 
has filed complaint with the Ohio State Public Utilities 
Commission against the Interurban Railway and Termi- 
nal Company charging that the traction wires are so 
strung as to be a danger and hindrance to the telephone 
lines at several places in that vicinity. 

Localities affected are Madisonville, Linwood and 
places further out. Telephone officials on learning that 
higher voltage is to be used for the traction service in- 
sisted on certain precautions being taken and getting no 
satisfaction the appeal to the state commission was de- 
cided on. 

Superintendent Harper of the telephone company 
says the object is to require that the traction wires be so 
strung that there will be no danger of their coming in 
physical contact with the telephone wires. “Substantial 
protection is all we ask,” Mr. Harper said. “There would 
be risk and danger without that. It will be recalled how 
a man was killed in Madisonville some months ago when 
wires came in contact.” 

Some trouble occurs under certain weather conditions 
at places where the telephone and traction wires run par- 
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allel, the high tension traction currents tending to set up 
induction in the telephone line with the result, it is said, 
that the starting and stopping of cars and even the ring- 
ing up of fares are noised into the telephones along the 
route. 





L.@N. Telephone Dispatching 


It will only be a matter of a short time before the 
ninety-seven miles of the south and north division of the 
Louisville & Nashville railroad between Birmingham and 
Montgomery is equipped with the telephone system of 
train dispatching. While the system is not in actual op- 
eration on the south and north as yet, still everything is 
in readiness from Birmingham to Clanton, forty-one 
miles north of Montgomery. The booths, poles, wires, 
etc., have been installed at Clanton. Poles at the Ala- 
bama River bridge, four miles north of Montgomery, 
have been erected. 

The telephone system has been in use between Cin- 
cinnati and Louisville and seme of the northern branches 
of the Louisvllle & Nashville for some years, as well as 
between Mobile and New Orleans. After that part of the 
South and North division between Birmingham and 
Montgomery is equipped the balance of the South and 
North division between Decatur and Birmingham, and 
the division between Nashville and Decatur will be 
equipped. After that the division between Louisville and 
Nashville will be equipped, making the entire line from 
Cincinnati to Montgomery equipped with the telephone 
system of train dispatching. 

For some months wires, poles, etc., sufficient to equip 
the Mobile and Montgomery division, have been stored 
at Montgomery, and gradually the entire division is being 
lined with poles. Until the line between Birmingham and 
Montgomery is equipped work will not start on the divi- 
sion at Mobile, but when that work is started it will be 
rushed and by October, 1914, it is expected that the entire 
Louisville & Nashville system between Cincinnati and 
New Orleans will be equipped with the telephone system 
of train dispatching. 


Wisconsin Commission Order Revised 


\n order by the Wisconsin Railroad Commission so 
far as it denies the petition of the Citizens’ Telephone 
Company of Eau Claire to issue and sell stock to enlarge 
and extend the plant of the Chippewa County Telephone 
Company which it has acquired, is declared unlawful in a 
decision by Judge Stevens of the circuit court at Madison, 
Wis. 

That part of the order of the commission granting 
the application of the Citizens’ Telephone Company with 
authority to issue and sell its stock for the purpose of pur- 
chasing the plant of the Chippewa County company is left 
intact by the decision. 

Judge Stevens says that the court must follow the 
statute as it is written without regard to the question of 
whether it authorizes wasteful and useless duplication of 
plants. This is a question, the court holds, which must 
be presented to the legislature and not to the commission 
or courts for determination. 

That part of the order held unlawful is vacated and 
set aside by the court. 





Within a very short time the Santa Fe Railroad Com- 
pany is going to use telephones for dispatching trains 
between Chanute and Tulsa, Okla. A force is now in- 
stalling the telephones and switchboards at Chanute. 
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The Telephone Scrap Book 


White Ants Destroy Poles 

Y interest in the white ant and its doings dates from 

an early period in my telegraphic experience, says J. 
M. C. in the Post Office Electrical Engineers’ Journal, of 
England. It had its origin in the frequent references in 
technical text books to the deadly effects of the white ant 
on telegraph poles, and was greatly stimulated by descrip- 
tive accounts sent me by a colleague who accepted a post 
with the Eastern Telegraph Company and was stationed 
in a district infested with the white ant. How far it is 
shared by telegraph engineers at home, | cannot say, but 
from the various inquiries which my correspondence 
brings | judge that my interest or curiosity in the subject 
is not uncommon among British engineers, while to my 
professional brethren in many countries abroad the white 
ant is a subject less of curiosity than of anxiety. 

In common with most telegraph engineers, | knew 
that the white ant was an exceedingly destructive insect, 
working havoc with timber in general and with telegraph 
poles in particular. As to the exact method of attack and 
effects produced, I was a little uncertain. But until quite 
recently | shared the common belief that so far as the tel- 
graph engineer was concerned timber was the only object 
of attack. That lead-covered P. C. cables, lying in earth- 
enware ducts in the heart of a city, should also be subject 
to serious damage from this formidable pest was never 
dreamed of in my telegraphic philosophy, and, so far as | 
am aware, technical literature contains no reference to the 
subject. Yet, as the facts subsequently stated show, this 
is exactly what happened, and the case adds a new and 
subtle terror to this telegraphic pest of the tropics and 
Southern Hemisphere generally. 

The larger white ant (Termes Australia; family, Ter 
mitidz ) is found in Northern Queensland. Like all other 
members of the ant family, they well deserve the high en- 
comium on their industry passed by that wise observer, 
King Solomon. They work ceaselessly, and many a tele- 
graph engineer wishes they would observe at least an 
occasional Sabbath. They appear to have much the same 
highly developed communal organization as their black 
brethren, so fascinatingly described by Lord Avebury, 
but they are necessarily more restricted in their travels 
and mode of life. They congregate together and live in 
nests or hives which in structure are not unlike those of 
the bee, except that, instead of being made of wax, they 
are formed of a brown excretion exuded from their 
bodies. In appearance, it is very like a brown cement. It 
also possesses some of the same properties as cement, and 
is often dug up, levelled, moistened and rolled out, and 
thus converted into excellent cricket-pitches and tennis 
courts 

The nests, honeycombed with cells, each with its busy 
occupant, may either rest on the ground or be formed 
with the wood or other substance attacked as a base, or 
the ants may enter the timber below the ground surface 
and proceed to reduce it to a dry powdery substance, fill- 
ing it with their brittle cells as they proceed. 

These are built to an immense 
height. In one case the nest reached up to the wires, 
which the ants thereupon proceeded to enclose. The 
height above ground of this particular nest was 32 feet. 
Needless to say, the result of their activity in this case 
was that the wire was as effetcively grounded as though 


nests sometimes 





attached to an earthplate. This, however, is a somewhat 
exceptional case. 

The rate of destruction due to white ants depends in 
large measure upon the nature and hardness of the wood. 
Coniferous woods, such as pine, larch, fir, etc., are at 
tacked and rapidly destroyed. Poles cut from these softer 
woods would be reduced to a powder within three or 
four months of erection, and nothing but a fragile shell 
would remain. Australia, however, produces compara 
tively few of these timbers. The harder woods are more 
abundant, such as iron bark, bloodwood, stringy bark, cy 
press pine, and the various gums, and these better resist 
the attack of the white ant. 
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Recovered Pole, Showing the Shell to Which Timber Has Been Reduced 


The photograph shows a pole recently recovered from 
the streets of Townsville (Queensland), and the ‘picture 
gives a fairly good idea of how the hardwood pole is re- 
duced to a mere shell. 

There are several methods by which poles are ren- 
dered immune from the disintegrating attentions of the 
pest. The one adopted usually and with most success is 
to poison the pole by boring an augur hole 54 or 3% inch 
in diameter, 18 inches above and 18 inches below ground 
level. The holes are bored in a downward direction to 
the center of the pole with a slope of about 45 degrees 
and are filled wtih a solution of arsenic and caustic soda 
(1 pound arsenic to 2 pounds caustic soda, and 1 gallon 
water). The holes are then plugged with wood to prevent 
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evaporation, and, in addition, the base and lower portion 
of the pole is well painted with the poisonous mixture. 
Other methods employed consist in setting the pole in 
concrete, or fitting it into a C. I. base, removing the sap- 
wood and charring the base, etc. 


Gong Attachment for Station Telephone 
HE unavoidable noise in a busy generating station 
makes it impossible for a telephone bell to be heard 
without some sort of loud-ringing attachment, says 
the Electrical World. A home-made device for this pur- 
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pose which is in operation in the generating plant of the 
Marion (Ind.) Light and Heating Company is shown in 
the accompanying drawing. An ordinary telephone drop 
is bridged across the ringing circuit of the station tele- 
phone and arranged so that a call entering the station re- 
leases the small metal piece shown at 4d. When this drop 
the gap between the contacts the fan motor is 
started and continues to drive the gong through the bevel 
gears until some person, answering the telephone, restores 
the drop to the upright position. A red lamp connected 
in the motor circuit also gives a visual warning. ‘The 
scheme was worked out by O. M. Drischel, who is general 
superintendent of the Marion plant and it has been giving 
satisfactory operation since its installation, more than a 
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Long-Span for Lines on Transmission Towers 

POWER transmission company in northern New 

York State has adopted a type of construction for 
the telephone circuit used in connection with its 
high-tension lines, which does away with the difficulties 
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Long-Span Construction for Telephone Lines. 


usually encountered in long-span telephone construction, 
says the Electrical World. As the towers were spaced 
about 350 feet apart, the tensile strength of the light cop- 
per telephone wire prohibited the dispatch line from being 
placed on the main towers without some intermediate 
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support. Accordingly, a light seven-strand messenger ca- 
ble was strung below the high-potential wires, and upon 
this supporting steel cable are hung iron brackets such as 
are sometimes used on long-distance telephone lines for 
making phantom transpositions. Three of these support- 
ing brackets in each tower span divided the weight of the 
telephone spans into four parts, so that it is readily sup- 
ported and the danger of trouble on the telephone line due 
to accidental short circuits caused by the wires swinging 
together is reduced to a minimum. The high-tension 
lines and the telephone wires are placed in separate verti- 
cal planes in order to lessen the danger of contact should 
one of the power wires fall. 


Telephone Call Office at Sea 
ITH a view to obtaining news of approaching mail 
boats during fog, a telephone has been fitted by the 
Guernsey telephone department on an unattended light- 
house on the Platte Fougére rock, 1% miles to the N. E. 
of the island of Guernsey. The fog signal on this light- 
house, operated electrically from the shore by means of a 
submarine cable, guides ships to the lighthouse, where 
they drop anchor until the lifting of the fog enables them 
to take the narrow channel leading to the harbors at St. 
Sampsons and St. Peter Port, says the London Electrical 
Review. 

Few of the mail boats are fitted for wireless tel 
egraphy, and it is believed the new telephone will prove a 
useful link and may prove invaluable in unforeseen emer- 
gencies at sea. 

A mail boat captain held up by fog could send off an 
officer to report his arrival at Platte Fougére, and thus al- 
lay anxiety in Guernsey as to his whereabouts. In many 
cases fogs are more or less local, and should the Channel 
be reported clear, the captain might find it possible to push 
forward. 

Often the captain 
of a mail boat wouid 
not care to send off 
a boat to the light 
house, owing to the 
delay should the fog 
suddenly lift. In such 
a case any local pilot 
in the vicinity would 
be expected to tele- 
phone news of the 
arrival of the mail 
boat. In return for 
this service, the pi- 
lots are given the 
free use of the tele 
phone for their own 
purposes throughout 
the vear. 

The telephone : 
reached by climbing 
the lighthouse ladder 
of 42 rungs to 
platform outside the 
doors. Before leaving the ladder a trap door has to be 
pushed open, and the pilot can then step on to the plat- 
form. Before the lighthouse door can be opened the trap 
door must be closed down. On opening the door an in- 
ner door, kept locked, is seen, and to the outside of this 
the telephone—an ordinary walnut wood magneto call in- 
strument (well paraffin waxed) is seen. 
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On ringing up, the light keepers on the mainland are 
called, and can plug through to the Guernsey exchange 
system. 

Besides three power cores of 19/17 copper, the sub- 
marine cable contains two 7/23 conductors, only one of 
which is available for telephone use. An earth return is, 
therefore, used with a transformer on shore to link up 
with the metallic circuit system of Guernsey. 

Even the single wire is not exclusively available for 
the telephone, and an automatic door switch ensures that 
when the telephone is not in use various lighthouse de- 
vices are connected in its place. It is, therefore, vssentia! 
that after use the lighthouse door shall be properly closea, 
and to guard against forgetfulness, it is arranged so that 
the pilot using the telephone cannot lift the trap dcor to 
reach the ladder until the lighthouse door is first ¢ »m- 
pletely closed. 

Speaking is good, even when during fog 18 e. h. p. is 
being transmitted by the power wires of the same cable 
(three-phase alternating, neutral point not eartl.cd) 


A Unique Micromonophone 


a” electrically operated tuning fork or micromono 
phone as designed at Postelberg, Bohemia, by Eman- 
uel Kostelecky, may be seen in the accompanying photo- 
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graph. It consists of a tuning fork which is electro-mag 
netically kept in constant vibration by aid of a microphone 
contact as indicated in the illustration. The tuning fork 
is fastened in the center of the sounding bar. There is 
a strip of cloth fastened at the base for it to rest upon. 
When using wooden feet under the tuning box the appa- 
ratus is more easily placed in action, but the tone of the 
tuning fork is softer when the cloth strip is utilized. 
The bracket of the tuning fork between the poles of 
the magnet is permanently magnetized by a coil. The 
solenoids of the electromagnet are connected in series 
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with the microphone, which is movably fastened to the 
joint at the closed end of the sounding box. 

By the aid of these adjustable points the microphone 
can be let down to a certain extent and this allows regu- 
lation of the microphone contacts. The galvanic current 
enters through the clamp and wire into the joint, which 
is connected with a brass plate. This brass plate leads 
along the microphone board to the lower carbon electrode. 

The other side another brass plate connects with the 
electrode. The electric current goes through joint and 
wire into the solenoids of the electromagnet in order to 
strengthen the permanent magnetic field, passes through 
the solenoids into the clamp and back to the battery. 

When the machine is to be placed in operation, the 
microphone is lowered in such a manner as to make the 
lower electrode touch the sounding box. The machine 
operates with different positions of the microphone, hori- 
zontally and vertically, but the easiest way to put it in 
action is as above mentioned. 

With one or two strokes the sounding fork is put 
into vibrations which are carried through the sounding 
box to the microphone, and if the electric current of the 
battery is switched on, the magnetic field is also placed 
in vibration. The vibratory motion of the magnetic field 
influences the tuning fork and the microphone, and 
through this mutual influence vibrates the tuning fork as 
long as the current is flowing. 

By varying the intensity of the current the clearness 
and distinctness of the tone are changed at will. The 
microphone rod is constructed in such a way as to corre 
spond to the rhythmic period of the tuning fork. 

When the carbons are used up it becomes necessary 
to rearrange the points of contact and adjust them to 
keep them in good condition. A little induction coil is 
connected with the machine in order to use the vibratory 
motion of the microphone for measurement purposes 
The current of the battery passes through the microphone 
and solenoids to the primary circuit of the induction coil 
and then back to the battery and in the secondary circuit 
the alternating current is induced. The tone produced by 
this micromonophone is clear and the current curve very 
near to the sinusoidal curve. 


Telephone Sand Glass 


HIS small instrument is in use in the telephone 
booths of Paris, where the time limit for conver 
sation is usually three minutes, but where a higher rate 
is charged for six and nine min 
e conversations. The three sand . — : 
designed and run out in a» SS 
nine, six and three minutes, 
spectively, are a convenient means [fj 
f avoiding arguments between 
yperator and subscriber as to the 
flight of time, which always seems _ || 
extra rapid when time is money. || 
glasses, designed to run out in | 
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When the sands have run out, Iki 

the case containing the three hs: 

glasses must be reversed, as H 

usual with the old-fashioned Ny 

sand timer, and is then ready to 

repeat its measurement of the Telephone Time Indicator 


passing of the minutes. It is 
very doubtful, however, if it could ever find use in this 
country. The cut is from Popular Electricity. 








An English Intercommunicating Telephone 


HE accompanying illustration shows the design of 

the “Electromatic” intercommunicating telephone, 
constructed at the Faraday Works in Leicester, England. 
It is a central battery instrument and represents a high 
development of its type. A simple relay supersedes the 
complicated mechanical locking devices that exist in some 
instruments of this 
kind. The ringing key 
may be pressed either 
before or after lifting 
the receiver, it makes 
no difference. 

There is only one 
battery for both ring- 
ing and _ speaking, 
therefore there are 
two wires less in the 
cable, which effects 
some economy in both 
cable and junction 
boxes. 

One type of the instrument can be converted from 
a wall to a table set, and vice versa, by just loosening 
one screw on the adjustable cradle. The wall instru- 
ments are hung on hinged backboards so that they can 
be connected up easily and are accessible for inspection 
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English “Intercom.” 


afterward. 

In order to call it is only necessary to select the 
line required, ring, and then speak; and to answer all 
one has to do is to place the receiver to the ear and speak. 
lhe wall set uses a double pole watch receiver, revolving 
eranular transmitter, ringing key and automatic resetting 
relay. 

There is a step-by-step radial line selector and call 
bell, mounted on a hinged backboard. The desk set is 
seen in Fig. 1 with double pole watch case receiver, re- 
volving granular transmitter and ringing key as well as 
automatic resetting relay and stey-by-step radial line se- 
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Circuit of Five Telephones. 





lector and buzzer. It is provided with flexible connecting 
cord and wall rosette. The diagram of electrical con- 
nections of the Electromatic system may be noted in 
lig. 2, which shows five telephones connected ready for 
service. 





One of the cleverest advertising devices of the season 
is a folder sent out by the Leeds and Northrup Company, 
Philadelphia. The folder is an exact reproduction of a 
new type of testing set and is reproduced so naturally 
that one is tempted to pick it up by the picture of the 
strap handle. When the folder opens, it shows the inter- 
ior of the set which is a new type of brush contact and 
is economically priced for the trade at $60. 
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Telephone Bridge for Testing Grounds 


HE accompanying illustration shows one form of 

German instrument utilizing the telephone bridge 
for making tests of lightning arresters. This instrument 
is used for measuring the electrical resistance of liquids 
or underground conductors placed in wet soil such as 
lightning arrester connections. The resistance of liquid 
is not measured by a direct current and a galvanometer, 
an alternating current always being used in connection 
with a telephone. The equipment shown in the photo- 
graph was devised at Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany. 

The principle of the measurement is made comparing 
the resistance to be measured with a standard resistance 
in the instrument. For instance, on a scale beam, the 
standard weight is shifted until the pointer on the grad- 
uated arm is at zero and balances. In the same manner, 
the standard resistance is shifted on a measuring wire 
until the index shows zero and indicated by listening in 























German Portable Testing Bridge. 


the telephone receiver. When the zero point is reached 
the least sound is heard or no sound at all. 

There is a breaker provided in the apparatus to pro- 
duce an alternating current for the telephone and the 
reading is taken on a visible graduated shift scale. 

The apparatus consists of two separate parts includ- 
ing a box with the battery, induction coil and circuit 
breaker which produces the pulsatory or alternating cur- 
rent and the telephone bridge proper which includes the 
telephone receiver, flexible cord and connections. Very 
accurate results are obtained with this convenient and 
simple device. 

Various forms of this apparatus have been devised 
varying in weight from 1.3 kilograms for a small pocket 
size to 5.5 kilograms for the more elaborate instruments 
measuring from 0 to 200 ohms. The telephone bridge 
of Nippoldt only weighs .5 kilograms and measures re- 
sistances from .1 ohm to 1,000 ohms. 


Throat Telephone for Mine Work 


The throat telephone, transmitting speech from the 
outside of the throat, is a rather curious solution of a 
difficulty in mine rescue work, The oxygen helmet is 
being discarded by the rescuer for a mouth-breathing 
apparatus, and, as this gives no freedom of the lips, the 
method of keeping up communication without the use 
of the mouth has been devised. The transmitter, placed 
in direct contact with the throat, is operated by the 
vibrations of the vocal cords. 
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The Lay of a Layman 


By the T. E. Dopester 


E are now confronted with the pitiable assertion 
that the government wants our telephone sys- 
tems. The argument is offered that if the gov- 
ernment can get the express business by removing the 
weight limit on parcel post, it should succeed to the tele- 
phone business by acquiring the long distance lines. The 
government’s experimental farms have not established 
such precedent. The government is offering its lands to 
the homesteader in the good old-fashioned way. The 
trouble lies with the lack of care the telephone is receiving 
in the hands of many rural operators. The countrymen 
are great believers in government ownership. They are 
pleased with rural free delivery. They know that it is an 
unprofitable department of the postoffice, but the de- 
ficiency is partially adjusted by the city receipts. And for 
the same reason, they believe that should the government 
acquire the telephone systems, they would have central 
energy and full metallic circuits. The farmer is a great 
believer in modern improvements, but he prefers always 
to let George do it. 
*x x 
Government ownership of telephone systems in this 
country is a beautiful dream. It grew out of Ex-Post- 
master-General Hitchcock’s elaborate schemes. He 
started it. We will be paying for Hitchcock schemes into 
the sixth generation, but the telephone will not be in- 
cluded. In trying to lodge the present agitation at the 
door of President Wilson, we have the chief executive’s 
positive denial. As nearly as they can saddle it upon Post- 
master-General Burleson is the excuse that he is giving 
the subject extended consideration. If the truth was 
known, Mr. Burleson will have all he can do to wrestle 
with the Hitchcock inheritance without biting into new 
samples. 


President Vail of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company is losing no sleep over the threatened in- 
vasion of his system. That he offers no encouragement to 
the proposition may be inferred by his statement: “Our 
profits lie largely in short line business and we would wel- 
come anything that would reduce expense of our long 
distance service.” 

k 

[ have endeavored on previous occasions to point out 
how shiftlessly country telephone systems are operated. 
No effort to considerably improve the service has been 
noted for several years. The countryman is a patient 
soul, willing to use the thing that is made for him. The 
telephone that was singled out for his use is the one he 
uses. He comes into the city, but rarely uses a type of 
apparatus that differs from his because he judges it is 
“city apparatus” and he doesn’t care to know about it. 
And the same is true of the city man who goes to the 
country. He knows beforehand that life is too short to 
attempt a country telephone system. The experience he 
had fifteen years ago is still fresh in his memory. 


K *K ok 


We sing the praise of the telephone and those of us 
who concern ourselves in its welfare are prone to con- 
sider its possibilities. We learn that it is possible now to 
talk from 


,oston to Denver, but when we are in Denver 





we telegraph to Boston. We marvel at the present ad- 
vances, but we frequently hang up on a batty line, hop- 
ing for a better connection later in the day. When the 
truth is admitted we are standing rather still. When a 
new system has been developed—a better means of trans- 
mitting speech—we deny it a place in the scheme of 
things, because it might inconvenience us to supplant the 
old with the new. The promoter of improvement in ap- 
paratus of any kind has his troubles, but the promoter of 
telephone improvement is up against a solid concrete wall. 
It would mean financial disaster to scrap the present 
equipment, so we tolerate it. The manufacturer prefers 
to adhere to proven standards rather than hazard exploit- 
ation of newer things. The telephone system of today 
would stand a lot of improvement. Personally, I wish 
the government might take the whole thing. Maybe then 
we would have some new stuff—better system. There 
are several we know about that are better in many ways. 


The telephone pioneers are an exclusive lot. They 
should let in the trade press.in violation of the twenty- 
one year clause. As the organization stands, the hurrah 
following its meetings is accidental, rather than incidental. 
The trade press will not be able to qualify in time to 
chronicle the obituaries of the present group. 

It seems as though the telephone has little trouble 
nowadays in financing itself. Apparently it is easier to 
place a five per cent telephone bond than it is to foster in 
other industries a seven per cent cumulative stock retirable 
in five years at 110. Nearly every Bell offering is over- 
shadowed by investors. In view of the fact that bankers 
tell us money is tight and growing more so, the telephone 
scores hard ahead. 


The story comes out of Omaha that the Nebraska 
T. & T. Co. has called off all construction because of 
threatened government action looking to actual acquire- 
ment. Well, a poor excuse is often better than no excuse 
at all. It is a habit of the Bell companies to spend as 
little money as possible. The reason can usually be traced 
to the enormous expenditures that are made necessary 
by growing demand. This will be the biggest year in the 
history of the Bell companies. Their manufactory will ex- 
ceed by several million dollars its previous high mark. 
The Bell is spending money constantly and it will hardly 
hold the present political administration to blame for a 
bad year. The work in Nebraska, if halted, must have 
been for any reason rather than to retaliate President 
Wilson’s actions in Washington. 

ss 

The United Telephone Company of Boston—the con- 
cern organized to market the devices of Adams-Randall, 
which excited so much comment at the 1911 independent 
telephone convention, is defunct. The total cash assets 
are placed at the low ebb of $175. The list of directors 
included the names of many prominent New Englanders. 
The basic scheme was to install repeaters, for long dis- 
tance and train dispatching service; these at a leased 
rental of $100 per annum. It was alleged that 5,000 of 
the instruments would be immediately required. This 
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would yield an income of $500,000 per year. Then they 
poured in the water. 


[ will never cease to wonder at the recklessness of 
investers. Give me a jigger of mechanism that purports 
to do something—anything—preferably involving elec- 
tricity, and without knowledge of promoting, I believe 
| could go out and lure in the money. If I have some- 
thing to be thankful for it is to be without money. I 
have had my lessons on a very small scale. W. O. Meis- 
ner showed me a machine nearly ten years ago that was 
an electrical wonder. It would turn out ten duplicates of 
roll music—the canned stuff—provided you filched a per- 
fect master roll of any make. The Meisner machine 
was an electrical brain. I saw it do it. And years aft- 
erwards I saw it thrown away after thousands of dollars 
chased the thing into oblivion. 

* * > 





Then there was the electric clock. I got in on that 
for, oh, I’ve actually forgotten now. Gee, it was a 
beauty. Just a couple of wheels, an electromagnet and a 
pendulum. Up on the top were some dry cells. Why, it 
was a regular dinger. I saw it. It worked. But then, 
[ got in at a reasonably low figure and wasn’t considered 
at all when I got out. That’s the way with every mech- 
anism. The promoter’s dream never comes true. Adams- 
Randall has all the goods in his hands for another pro- 
moter—some new mahogany desks—and of course we'll 
keep him on our prospective list. 


| shall be glad when the telephone passes beyond the 
promoter. He has been a detrimental contributor to its 
progress. I see that Thaddeus S. Lane is in trouble with 
his Interstate Consolidated Telephone Company. There 
is a capital obligation of more than two and a half mil- 
lions and other liabilities totaling $1,288,260. To offset 
this, the company owns unknown values in various oper- 
ating companies which do not find a market. There must 
be refinancing. One plan suggests a stock assessment of 
forty-five per cent. The other plan suggests selling to 
the Bell. I am now ready to make my book. 

This isn’t supposed to be a gloom tale. I have never 
championed the promoter, because he so seldom measures 
up to the hard commercial problem. His work is usually 
badly performed, except for his own welfare. Take the 
Inter-State, right here close to home. Here comes Mrs. 
Lillian Harrison with her lawsuit against Hank Evans, 
asking him to come through with a cool hundred thou. 
lt seems like Hank acted in apparent good faith for 
Mrs. Harrison’s husband, now deceased, when he was 
buying options on bonds at 60 cents. These bonds he 
sold at 6624. Mrs. Harrison wants the difference that 
her husband suffered. Thus it is we are reminded of the 
unpleasantnesses of the telephone promoter. 

> K *K 


But some one, at some time, will evolve a method of 
more efficient and less expensive telephoning. And this 
will be held in honest men’s hands and a suffering pub- 
lic will rise up and call them blessed. Today, the short- 
cut to the rose garden is to sell it out to the only bidder. 
The bidder, as a rule, puts the thing away until in ex- 
tremity it is brought forth to serve. 

* ok Ok 

[f there is one thing more than another that grates 
my nerves it is the great activity of the telephone field, 
coupled with its poor presentation in its trade press. I 
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may be picking a quarrel with myself but | can’t help it. 
There is a tremendous business represented by the tele- 
phone field and its trade press does not reflect the true 
condition. We run over tabulations of figures which 
shows the dollars and cents activity of an operator for a 
fixed period. There is always the item, “Less company 
business, franked.” To the best of my knowledge no 
telephone company ever “franked” a message to a trade 
journal. The telephone company’s press agents have 
their noses buried in their work at hand—grinding out 
copy for house organs to be distributed to company em- 
ployes. They never think of sending press sheets to the 
trade journals. The trade journals are undersized; 
meanly patronized, considering the aggregate immensity 
of the business of the suppliers and manufacturers, and 
terribly void of news. The service that formerly an- 
swered the publisher, viz., his newspaper clipping service, 
doesn’t seem to answer nowadays as it did formerly. The 
operating company’s dopester is too busy holding “‘scoops”’ 
for his pet organ. He is in competition with the journals 
that are circulated beyond his little bailiwick. 
i 2K 

News is vital and this journal to the trade cannot 
afford a correspondent in each principal city. We have 
our own office in Chicago and in New York. News can 
be telephoned to these points and it will receive proper 
care with a big welcome. You can reach TELEPHONE 
ENGINEER by three routes—all telephonic, Automatic 
61028 and Harrison 3014, Chicago; Bryant 7030, New 
York. Let us get in on some of that “company business 
franked.”’ 

*Phonies 

One of our young lady operators, while riding to 
work not many days ago, says the Mountain States Mon- 
itor, was heard to make the following remark after push 
ing the button at Eight East street: “I will ring again.” 

Not long ago I walked down State street with one 
of our Wasatch operators, and, after being bumped into 
by a very fleshy old gentleman, she made this apology 
“Pardon me, I bumped you by mistake.” 

One of our worthy subscribers coming in on position 
5, I believe, told the operator who was calling his list, that 
if she would watch his line he would send her a box of 
red raspberries, so the next line she went in on, instead 
of “Number, please,” she hurriedly remarked, “Red rasp 
berries, please.” 

A very deaf old gentleman, who repeatedly desires to 
know the time, came in as usual the other morning, and, 
after being told the time, 8 o’clock, was heard to reply: 
“You have no clock?” Eight o’clock was repeated again 
with the same misunderstanding. “What, you have no 
clock? Well, what do you think of a telephone concern 
that can’t afford a clock?” 

A lady was disconnected recently and when she 
asked, “Who cut me off?” the operator absently replied, 
“Please call up your receiver so they can hang you again.” 

A well-informed youth came in early one morning 
not long ago, and, thinking to catch the operator off her 
guard, asked, “Central, if there had been a phone in the 
garden of Eden, what would have been the number?” Our 
operator quickly replied, “281 Apple,” He hung up. 

One of the students, when told the number wanted, 
624-J, tested the line, and, finding it to be busy, passed the 
cord to her neighbor, saying, “Here, ring it on your posi- 
tion; it’s busy on mine.” 
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Scenes from the Moving Picture Film ‘‘ The Spinners of Speech.’’ Made by Pathe 
Freres with the Co-operation of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 



































The Spinners of Speecl From New Yorl 
































iying a Submarine Telephone Cable Landing the End of the Submarine 





























The Test of Underground Wires The Intricacies of a Cable Terminal 
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Pole Uniformity in Columbus, Ohio 


Uniformity in erecting telephone and telegraph poles 
and stringing wires in Columbus, Ohio, is proposed by 
a recently organized committee composed of representa- 
tives from the Columbus Railway and Light Company, 
Central Union Telephone Company, Columbus Citizens’ 
Telephone Company, Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, Postal Telegraph-Cable Company, Ohio Electric 
Railway Company and the municipal light plant. 

The formation of the organization, which has been 
made a permanent body, resulted from the preliminary 
surveys for underground wire construction by Harry R. 
Allensworth, superintendent of police and fire telegraph, 
and he has been elected temporary secretary and executive 
of the committee. At one of the first meetings Allard 
Smith, chief engineer of the Central Union Telephone 
Company, and B. G. Edgar, assistant general superin- 
tendent of the Rail-Light Company, reported on a con- 
tract, which, it is expected, will be subscribed to by all 
of the Columbus utilities. 

The report and contract of the two men displayed 
clearly, Mr. Allensworth says, the necessity of a co-oper- 
itive movement to rectify present conditions throughout 
the city. 

The general purpose of the organization is to reduce 
the number of poles in Columbus streets to the minimum 
and at the same time safely to carry the wires in such a 
way as to benefit not only the companies, but users and 
residents of the city. 

In general, all lighting and power wires will be car- 
ried on one side of each street, while the telephone and 
telegraph companies may use the opposite side. All poles 
will be of a uniform design, having all parts painted in 
uniform colors. 

Valuations of existing pole lines will be determined 
and charges for participation in the use of the poles by 
other companies will be governed accordingly. In this 
connection it is hoped to establish a uniform accounting 
system for the poles, every one of which will be num- 
bered, and the expense of replacing to be borne by the 
responsible companies. 

Mr. Allensworth, on the approval of Director of 
Safety Byron L. Bargar, represents the city, together 
with Harry Eichorn, superintendent of the municipal 
light plant. Mr. Allensworth has assumed charge of the 
committee’s affairs and will continue in the capacity until 
an engineer may be secured who will give his entire atten- 
tion to the work involved. Ultimately an office will be 
opened, it is expected. 


Urges Investigation of Morgan Properties 


Complaints against telephone service in Cleveland 
have assumed the form of a demand upon the Public 
Utilities Commission for a sweeping investigation of all 
Bell and Morgan independent properties in Ohio. H. B. 
McGraw of Cleveland, in a petition filed with the com- 
mission, charged that there has been “almost total su+ 
pression of competition in the telephone business in Ohio 
during the last four years.” This is during the period 
that the independent telephone companies have been 
owned and controlled by J. P. Morgan and Company. Mr. 
McGraw claims that the Morgan ownership is and has 
been from the beginning only a subterfuge and that in 
fact the stockholding is for the Bell interests. It was predi- 
cated upon a purpose for ultimate consolidation, accord- 
ing to the petitioner before the commission. In fact. Mr. 





McGraw declares, the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company supplied the funds for one part of the 
negotiations with the idea of merging properties in the 
state when Attorney General Wickersham objected. The 
consent of the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany was then given for the purchase of the independ- 
ents by Morgan and Company. It was proposed to work I 
out the consolidation gradually and to this end, it is al- 
leged, the independents have not developed or extended 
their properties or improved service. The investigation is i 
asked for as a means of revealing the service defects and 

the need for extension and betterments not only in Cleve- 

land, but in all localities where the Bell and Morgan com- 

panies operate. This is expected to supply the commis- 

sion with a basis for action looking to the restoration of 

a competitive condition wherein the properties will be 

developed and satisfactory service be given to the public. 

Mr. McGraw asks the commission to forbid any further 

mergers of the properties of these two interests until 

such investigation as is urged has been completed. 








Welfare Work of Cincinnati Company 


The Cincinnati and Suburban Bell Telephone Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, Ohio, is making arrangements to 
look after the welfare of its operators through the estab- 
lishment of a country home. 

A deal was closed for the purchase of 10 acres of 
land at Mt. Healthy through the real estate firm of 
Cleneay, Nourse & Huntington. The realty is known as 
the J. E. Wright farm and is reported to be ideally situ- 
ated for the purpose, being close enough to the city to 
permit of easy access to those for whom it is intended 
and yet far enough from the noise and rush of the city 
to give it an ideal country flavor. It is on the Hamilton 
pike, touching on the north corporation line of Mt. 
Healthy. 

The plan, it is known, has been in contemplation 
some months. The company wanted a resort for oper- 
ators temporarily afflicted with nervousness or ill health. 
The idea of a country place was put before the directors 
and met with unanimous approval. President Kilgour 
was directed to secure a suitable location, and the first 
desire was to obtain a place in the eastern section of the 
city. It was finally decided that the altitude and general 
location of Mt. Healthy, together with the fact that it is 
but 45 minutes from Fountain Square by street car, was 
the proper site for the rest resort. 

There is at present one large building on the place, 
and the plan of remodeling it has been placed in charge 
of Architect Harry Hake. It calls for the construction 
of a building of the dormitory type. The latter will 
contain an enclosed dancing pavilion and gymnasium. 

Vacations can also be spent at the Mt. Healthy coun- 
try place at the expense of the company, according to 
the plans of Mr. Kilgour. As there are some 1,000 op- 
erators among the 16 exchanges, this is expected to prove 
rather expensive to the corporation. The officials be- 
lieve many of the girls have not the proper home fa- 
cilities for recreation, and it is claimed that the corpora- 
tion will be able to bring about the return of the oper- 
ator quicker and in better physical condition than is now 
possible. 

So far as is known, this is the first move of its kind, 
and the work will be watched with much interest by 
other employers of trained help. The name of the Mt. 
Healthy recuperation place is yet to be determined. 
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Depreciation, Obsolescence and Inadequacy 


By George P. Player* 


UPERSTITION has always governed to a large 

extent the actions of persons. The “Spook” was a 

part of the old-time negro’s life; he believed in it 
religiously for the reason that he had been taught to be- 
lieve in it—not because it was actual or representative, 
but simply because he had been led to believe it did actu- 
ally exist. Just as the utility operator believes in the ap- 
plication of the word “depreciation.” The misapplication 
of this word has been directly the cause of more litigation 
than any other one thing; the contention for an amount to 
cover loss, existing largely in theory only, has been recog- 
nized by our highest courts, and in nearly every individual 
case has been allowed, despite difference of opinion and 
absence of facts. 

The proper application of the term “depreciation” to 
the property of a public service utility has not, as far as 
| can at this time observe, been made. The practice of 
applying the term is considered justifiable for the reason it 
has always been used. An amount charged off as depre- 
ciation is considered necessary, but in a large measure 
the charge is made without the operator knowing the rea- 
son for, or the result of, such a deduction. 

The distinct source of drain on the revenues of a 
utility plant is maintenance, subdivided into daily repairs. 
extraordinary repairs and replacement. The term daily 
repairs is understood. Extraordinary repairs are caused 
by storms and unforeseen accidents, and replacement 1s 
caused by obsolescence and inadequacy. 

A clear understanding of the words depreciation, ob- 
solescence and inadequacy is necessary so that the opera- 
tor might make his deductions consistently. 

Depreciation, meaning: The act of lessening or seek- 
ing to lessen, price, value or reputation. The falling of 
value; reduction of worth. 

Obsolescence, meaning : 
Obsolete, meaning: No longer in use. 


The state of bec ming ob- 
solete. Gone into 
disuse. 

Inadequacy, meaning: The quality or state of being 
inadequate or insufficient. 

The making of a charge of some nature to enable the 
operator to reserve sufficient revenue to maintain his plant 
is simply a question of correct accounting, and this state- 
ment will contain my theory for “setting up” and making 
specific separation of a reserve account to be used by tele- 
phone companies in caring for property on which a loss 
has been sustained through extraordinary repairs and re- 
placement due to obsolescence and inadequacy. 

The reserve fund should at no time exceed ten per 
cent more than actual expenditures for repairs to the units 
classed thereunder than was expended for the same class 
of repairs, etc., as shown by past experience to be neces- 
sary. The reserve should be established on an interest 
bearing sinking fund basis and should draw interest not 
to exceed that which is paid for money borrowed. When- 
ever the reserve exceeds the amount allowed the surplus 
should be credited to operating expenses. 

It has been the policy of all telephone companies, up 
to and inclusive of the present time, to keep their plants 
in standard condition and repair, charging the cost of 
same to current revenues, and in the majority of cases 
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charging off in addition a certain per cent on the entire 
plant for depreciation. 

The charges made for so-called depreciation have, to 
a large extent, been for additions and betterments to exist- 
ing plant, and not wholly for parts of the plant which 
have become obsolete. Proper separation of the reserve 
account should be established, with proper subdivisions, 
and each such subdivision should be charged with the 
cost of making specific repairs, etc., to the units classed 
thereunder. 

RESERVE—EXTRAORDINARY REPAIRS. 

Under this heading charges should be made for re- 
pairs due to storms, fires or other unforeseen accidents, 
which would destroy, completely or in part, any parts of 
the plant in service. The account should be subdivided to 
apply to central office equipment, subscribers’ stations, 
aerial plant and underground plant. The charges made 
against this account for any parts of the plant should be 
debited with the full cost of the parts destroyed or dam 
aged and credited with whatever salvage is regained. 

RESERVE FOR REPLACEMENT DUE TO OBSOLESCENCE OR 
INADEQUACY. 

Under this heading, the account should be subdivided 
in the same manner as under extraordinary repairs. Re- 
placement due to obsolescence or inadequacy is caused by 
a particular unit being no longer able to perform the func 
tions required of it at a certain time. Beyond question, 
with perhaps the exception of some minor parts of equip- 
ment, there is considerable salvage on all parts of plant. 
For example, take a 40-foot pole, which is ordinarily esti- 
mated to have a life of twelve years, and place it in serv- 
ice for a period of eight years. The cost of such a pole 
delivered in central Oklahoma is $10.56. The cost of la- 
bor for putting the pole in place, including shaving, fram 
ing, digging hole, hauling, etc., is $3.14, making a total 
cost of the pole in place $13.70. The cost of removing 
this pole, laying it on the ground, would be $1.68, making 
a total amount which this pole has cost of $15.38 in eight 
years’ time. Out of what was originally a 40-foot pole, 
by cutting off that part of it which has rotted away 
(usually about five feet) a 35-foot pole is obtained, 
which, for all purposes, would be as good as new; there- 
fore, the salvage on the 40-foot pole would be the cost of 
a new 35-foot pole laid on the ground, which is $7.52, 
plus the cost of shaving and framing, 39 cents, making a 
total of $7.91, which should be placed to the credit of the 
40-foot pole removed. In making this credit you would 
have $7.74 as the loss on the 40-foot pole in eight years’ 
time. This would equal depreciation at the rate of 4.857 
per cent per annum, with a salvage value of 51.40 per 
cent. Central office equipment, subscribers’ stations and 
furniture and fixtures should be taken care of through 
this account and their per cent in value estimated at the 
time of replacement. 

There are certain parts of the plant which have no 
salvage value; for example, 20-foot poles and all poles 
under a length of 20 feet; anchors, cross-arms of various 
sizes and other minor parts of plant having an estimated 
life. The renewing or replacement of such parts should 
be taken care of through this account. 

In all cases before the corporation commission in 
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which I have testified, where the question of depreciation 
has been raised, I have stated that no depreciation should 
be allowed on any parts of the plant except interior equip- 
ment and furniture and fixtures, for the reason that the 
telephone companies are keeping their plants in standard 
repair and condition from day to day and charging the 
‘ost of such directly against revenue. 

Minor parts of the plant which need daily repairs, 
such as broken wires, adjustment of subscribers’ stations, 
entral office repairs, etc., must be charged for as mainte- 
nance expense directly against revenue, but to charge the 
replacement of parts of plant damaged or destroyed, as 
maintenance, would, if an amount of depreciation were 


also allowed, cause a double charge against revenue. 
here is but one way for an operating company to main- 


tain its plant: that is through its receipts. No one would 
say that new capital should be injected into any utility in 
to maintain it. Such procedure would be absolutely 
ruinous and would not represent in any sense a true con- 
dition. 

Bs hen life has been ascertained, the method 
of treating replacement (depreciation) so as to justly 
oe preci. Fe apportion it among the dif fferent consum- 
ers during the entire life of the unit must be determined. 
Several methods are possible. One, generally best and 
simplest in application, is the rey fund method. 

The sinking fund method is, briefly, that the con- 
sumers shall pay to the company eee year such a sum as 
will, when invested at compound interest, amount, with the 
interest accretions, at the end of the estimated term of life 
of the property in service, to the amount of the invest- 
nent. 

IXlementary principles of depreciation are not well 
understood by the public generally, and therefore a con 
‘rete illustration will probably make the matter plainer. 
\ssuming that a certain unit of plant costs the com 
$100, and has a useful life in service for ten years, 
with no salvage value, the company is entitled to have, 
ind the public should pay, a return of, say, 6 per cent each 
year for the use of the money invested, or $6. It is also 
ntitl its $100 returned to it at the end of ten 
years. By the sinking fund method it gets the $6 each 
year for the use of its money, and also the sum, which, 
invested at, say, 4 per cent, compounded, will at the end 


order 


average 


pany 


d to have 


of ten years, amount to $100. This sum would be annu- 
illy $8.23. The public should therefore pay on this basis 
$14.23. Of this amount, $6 would be for the company’s 


and 
except at 
fund would be used 


dividend and $8.23 would go into the sinking fund; 
the company would get no benefit therefrom, 
the end of the term, when the entire 
n replacing the unit. 

This method of replacing property makes the annual 
payment made by the public less each year for the de- 
struction of capital for the reason that the public the first 

ir has to pay for destruction only such sum as placed 
at compound interest would amount to the proportion 
which it ought to pay of the $100. 

This principle of caring for replacement is applied by 

Public Service Commission, New York, Second Dis- 
trict, in the case of Fuhrmann vs. The Cataract Power 
ind Conduit Company. Deductions made from net earn- 
ings in the findings for replacement are termed obsoles- 
cence and inadequacy ; not depreciation. 

Extraordinary repairs and replacement due to obso- 
lesence and inadequacy can all be called depreciation, but 
the fact remains that the term as generally accepted does 
not reveal true facts, and therefore a reserve account, 
properly subdivided, should be set up. 
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A Home Made Cuban Switchboard 


When the engineers of the Automatic Electric Com- 
pany went to Cuba for the purpose of installing an auto- 
matic switchboard for the Cuban government, they un- 
earthed the remarkable piece of equipment shown on page 
220. This switchboard was designed, built, owned and 
operated by an ingenious Cuban, living in ‘the town of 
Cardenas. It was constructed thirty years ago, and op- 
erated successfully until 1908, when his plant was bought 
out by the Cuban government and a modern magneto 
switchboard substituted for the home made affair. About 
two years later this board, in its turn, was discarded in 
favor of the automatic equipment, which is at present 
serving 800 subscribers. 

The part of the home-made switchboard containing 
the drops pictured to the right in the photographs, is 
about seven feet tall and five feet wide. The shutter 
drops are of copper 3x2% inches. There are no jacks on 
this board, but the subscribers’ lines terminate on the 
board appearing upon the left. When a subscriber called 
up the drop corresponding to his line fell, and the at- 
tendant plugged in to the corresponding jack on the ter- 
minal board with a telephone set and asked what party 
was wanted. He then removed his telephone cord and 
connected the calling subscriber to the line desired by 
means of a 2-way cord. You will note that two connec- 
tions are set up in the photograph. This switchboard 
served sixty subscribers and it 1s still preserved by the 
descendants of the builder and is a curious example of 
telephone construction as “she” was done in the Cuban 


jungle, although as a matter of fact, Cardenas today is a 
thriving and important sea-port town. 
Ohio Independents to Make Improvements 
Independent. telephone properties in Ohio con 


trolled by J. P. Morgan and Co. are undergoing a thor 
ough examination and testing by the Chicago firm of tele- 
phone engineers of McMeen and Miller. S. G. McMeen, 
president of the Columbus Railway and Light Company. 
is vice president of this firm. The expert examination of 
properties now under way does not conform with charges 
filed with the Public Utilities Commission that the in- 
dependent telephone companies under Morgan and Co. 
control are allowing properties to run down and not de- 
veloping or extending service. The investigation insti 
tuted by the company itself in advance of any asked for 
before the state commission is understood to be prelim- 
inary toa broad policy of improvement and development 
throughout the state. 


Q. & C. Installs More Telephones 

Two telephone circuits between Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Danville, Ky., have been placed in service by the Queen 
and Creston Route as the result of which train orders and 
messages will be handled exclusively by telephone over 
the 254 miles of this line between Cincinnati and Oakdale, 
Tenn. The telephone has been used between Danville 
and Oakdale for two years. 

In substituting the telephone for the telegraph, the 
Queen and Crescent is following its policy of bringing 
its lines to the highest state of efficiency. Telephone serv- 
ice is quicker, more accurate and brings the sender and 
receiver into close touch. The dispatcher, should occa- 


sion arise, can talk personally to the conductor or engi- 
neer of any train on his division. 
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Recent Telephone Patents 


By David 


PATENT No. 1,054,750. Cable Hanger. Alfred L. Cooper, 


Odessa, Mo. The improvement is found in the new type of wire 
hook for holding the marline. The marline is doubled and looped 
around the cable sheath as usual, then passed through an eye 
at one end of the hook, as usual. The free end of the hook 1 


extended into an open loop and is passed around the 


after being hooked upon the messenger, thereby restraining 
hook from leaving the both its ends 
the marline. 

1,054,784. Electric Cable. Frank R. McBerty, New Rochelle, 
N. Y., assignor to Western Electric Company, Chicago, Ill. In 
designing a new type of selector switch for automatic telephone 
exchanges it been found convenient to design a special form 
of electric cable for the wires which pass from the switch and 
between the switches. This improved special cable forms the 
subject of the patent to Mr. McBerty. The cable 


marline 
the 


messenger, as now engage 


has 


consists of a 


woven ribbon of wires and insulating threads. The wires run 
parallel to each other, and form the equivalent of the “warp” of 
the ribbon, while the insulating thread is woven back and forth 
between and around the wires, forming the “woof” of the rib- 
bon. To facilitate the attachment of the cable conductors to 
the terminal points of the telephone switches, the insulating 


thread is omitted at interv 
exposed for forming into 
for this patent was 


als and the bare parallel wires are 
place and soldering. The application 
filed in February, 1908. 


1,054,887 \utomatic Telephone Exchange System. Fried- 
rich Wohler, Hanover-Linden, Germany, assignor to Western 
Electric Company, New York, N. Y. The invention relates of 
private branch exchange of automatic nature in which the tele- 
ph ones are of two classes, (a) those which are privileged to con 
nect with the trunk line to the main exchange, and (b) those 
which are not so privileged, it being necessary for (a) to con 
nect with (b) or (b) with (a) as well as (a) with (a) and 
(b) with (b). The test wire of lines of class (a) are given a 
medium potential and may connect with (b) which have a 
slig tly lower potential or with the trunk lines which have a 
slightly higher potential, but should a line of class (b) attempt 
a connection with a trunk line the two differences are added 
and an interference relay prevents the connection. 

1,055,279. Electric Telephone Recording Apparatus. Samuel 
B. Irvin, Los Angeles, Cal. This apparatus is designed for re 





‘eiving and recording the call impulses flowing over a telephone 
line when a call is being effected from an automatic telephone 
to the switching apparatus of an automatic telephone exchange. 


[he apparatus embodies the 


inker or Morse printer, havin 


Morse 
magnet, 


indamental principles of a 
a record tape, recording 































































































tape-driving motor and a relay, the whole being adapted to 
record electric impulses upon the tape and to drive the tape only 
while the impulses are being received. 
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1,054.88 
1,055,305. Test Connector for Electric Wires. Arthur 
Kneisel, Cleveland, Ohio. The central portion or body portion 


double shoulder 
may lie. A smaller clamp piece 


of this improved test connector is bent with a 
against which the connected wires 
then is provided for each wire, and a separate bolt for each 
clamp piece. The usefulness of the connector is not limited to 
two wires, although commercial forms of test connectors usually 
provide for but two 


S. Hulfish 


Charles R 
Emmett D. 


Attachment 
assignor of one-half to 


1,055,555. Transmitter 
Richmond, Va., 


Phillips, 


Farmer, 


Richmond, Va. A sanitary attachment for the transmitter mouth 
piece. A flat ring has clamps for the large end of the mouth 
piece funnel, and miniature tanks for an antiseptic fluid, together 
with an absorbent ring for the antiseptic and surrounding the 
opening of the mouthpiece 
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1,055,863 

1,055,863. Telephone Signaling System William G, Blan 
velt, New York, N \ = assignor to Ame rican Tel ephone & Tele 
graph Company, New he N. Y. A system of ringing upon 

elephone lines in which the cord-pair circuits are assisted b 
system of revolving commutators. 

1,055,870. Relay Telegraphy and Telephony. Sidney G 
Brown, London, Eng van One of the bugbears to the inventor 
or designor who struggles with the task of producing a relay 01 
repeating device for electrical voice-currents is the possibility 
that the strengthened crurents put out by the relay will react 
upon the circuit of the incoming currents and set up a vibratory 
‘ondition or singing in the device. Mr. Brown provides against 
this by putting a copper lagging — the core of the electro 
magnet which controls the resistance of the variable element 
In addition, there are features of poise and adjustment of th 
various parts of the apparatus. 

1,055,988. Telephony. Elmer R. Corwin, Chicago, Ill. While 
the claims read upon a telephone system, the novel feature of 
the system is in the receiver, and it is claimed by the inventor 
as a receiver, “including a readily magnetizable and demagnetiza 
ble core and having two voice-current windings, each of low im 


pedance and in parallel with each other and in serial relation 


with the line and both adapted to be traversed by telephonic 
current and thereupon co-operating to operate the receiver, and 
both being also adapted to be traversed by direct current to 
magnetize the core of the receiver, the transmitter at the tele 
phon station being in serial relation with the line and the two 
voice current windings taken together.” 

1,055,989. Telephone Receiver. Elmer R. Corwin, Chicago, 
I. <A hyo trig receiver having a pan-like member of non 
magnetic metal supported inside the case, the diaphragm being 
in front of the pan and the receiver coils being behind the pan, 
with the receiver cores projecting through the pan toward the 


diaphragm, and the cores or pole pieces having a locking ar 
rangement with the pan bottom whereby the poles and cores ar¢ 
held in position. 

1,056,021 Coin-Controlled 
Graves, La Grange, IIl. 
with this coin-collector, 
speech transmitter 


Telephone Device. George A 

In the telephone equipment provided 
the telephone user is unable to use the 
because: it is shunted by points controlled 
by a relay which relay must be energized by depositing a coin 
before it will release the transmitter for speech. When a coin 
is dropped into the coin collector it passes between the coin 
contact springs and momentarily closes the circuit of the coin 
magnet from one wire of the talking pair to the other. This 
gives the coin magnet a momentary energization and it attracts 








256 


its armature, which then closes a circuit through its front 
point and through the coin magnet to the wires of the talking 
pair, so that the energization of the coin magnet is continued 
and the shunt is held off of the speech transmitter during the 
ensuing conversation. The coin magnet is released when the 
operator at the central office removes the connecting plug, after 
the close of the conversation. 








1,055,989. 


1,056,196. Telephone-Receiver Support. Frank 5S. Max- 
well, Liberty, Ill. A bracket is secured rigidly behind the trans- 
mitter head of a portable desk telephone, and upon this bracket 
the receiver so swings that it may be held at the ear by press- 
ing the head against it when in use, or it may operate the hook 
lever by its weight when not in use. 

1,056,300. Relay System for Speech Repeaters. Edwin W. 
Preston and George L. Nickerson, Sioux City, Iowa. In this 
system for speech repeaters, the two lines are quite isolated, 
inductively and conductively, and are arranged to be connected 
together through the points of sundry relays of the system of 
this patent. The lines being normally disconnected, the act of 
connecting them is caused to occur as the result of speech cur- 
rents received at the repeater station from either of the lines, 
and when the lines are thus connected by the relays they are 
joined only through a speech relay or repeater and in such man- 
ner that the line which has originated the speech currents to 
effect the joining will be found connected to the controlling helix 
of the speech repeater while its companion line will be found 
connected properly for the reproduced speech currents, and with- 
out crossed connections of any kind, which might reduce the 
efficiency of the transmission or produce the singing effect in 
either of the connected lines. A feature of interest is the method 
of applying the incoming speech currents to the switching relays 
to effect the junction of the two lines as a result of speech 
upon one of them. Between the line conductors and the switch- 
ing or controlling relays are placed a plurality of speech relays, 
in series, for increasing repeatedly the volume of the energy 
received from the speaking line until its volume becomes suffi- 
cient to operate the armatures of the switching relays. This 
amplification is solely for the switching relays and may be made 
without any effort to preserve the quality of the speech, since 
other speech relays are brought into operation for the purpose 
of amplifying the speech currents for transmission. The lines 
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at first are joined as the result of the operation of an exceed- 
ingly sensitive relay which operates in response to the first 
waves of voice currents, and are disjoined after the operation 
of a laggard relay which releases its armature only after the 
cessation of voice currents from the speaking line. The other 
line then may speak. 


1,056,350. Telephone Transmitter. Richard S. M. Mitchell, 


Syracuse, N. Y., assignor of one-half to E. A. Newcomb, Syra- 
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cuse, N. Y. The variable-resistance of this improved form of 
transmitter has electrodes of spiral form rather than of the 
usual granular type. Several of the spiral electrodes are pro- 
vided, and each is operated by a lever which at one end engages 
the diaphragm. 

1,056,423. Party Line Telephone System for Automatic Tele- 
phone Exchanges. Morton L. Johnson, Chicago, IIl., assignor 
to Corwin Telephone Manufacturing Company, Chicago, Ill. One 
of the problems of the party-line service in connection with an 
automatic telephone exchange is to prevent annoyance to any 
party-line conversation by the operation of a call sender at an- 
other station of the party line. To avoid this in the improved 
system of the present patent, Mr. Johnson provides at the cen- 
tral office means for reversing the direction of the current flow- 
ing upon the party line, the reversal of current being effected 
only after a connection has been completely set up; he then 
provides at each telephone a polarized relay responsive to the 
reversed line current, and arranges the points of the relay to 
disable the call sender, so that the call senders at all stations 
of a party line will be ineffective to disturb the line after a con- 
nection has been established by any station. 

1,056,424. Automatic Telephone System. Morton L. John- 
son, Chicago, IIl., assignor to Corwin Telephone Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, Ill. In conection with the usual methods and 
mechanisms of a central office apparatus for automatically con- 
necting telephone lines, the improvement of. the present patent 
contemplates enabling a telephone user upon a party line to 
ring another station upon his own line, and to permit this to 
be done, the system of thé patent provides for the removal from 
the line at the central office of all trunking apparatus which 
would interfere with such ringing. 
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Morton L. John- 
son, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Corwin Telephone Manufacturing 


1,056,425. Automatic Telephone System. 
Company, Chicago, Ill. This, too, pertains to the working of 
party-line telephones in connection with an automatic central 
office. At each telephone of a party line is a magnet which be- 
comes associated with the telephone line when an attempt is 
made to send a call and which disables the call sender if a 
potential be found between the talking wires of the line. he 
three-wire system is shown, in which there is no difference of 
potential between the two wires of line during the sending and 
setting up of the call, but in which there is a difference of 
potential between those wires after the connection has been 
established and is ready for conversation. Thus, after a first 
station has established a connection, a second station is unable 
to operate a call sender to disturb the established connection. 





Wireless Telephony on Japanese Ships 


Consul General Thomas Sammons, Yokohama, Ja- 
pan, reports that the Toyo Kisen Kaisha (Oriental Steam- 
ship Company ) has installed wireless telephone apparatus 
aboard the Shinyo Maru in addition to its wireless tele- 
graph instruments. It is proposed to test out the wireless 
telephone apparatus on the Inland Sea of Japan and to 
continue its use if tests prove satisfactory. This wireless 
telephone apparatus is the invention of Japanese en- 
gineers associated with the Japanese Department of Com- 
munications at Tokyo. 
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The Law and the Telephone 


By E. J. Wenner 


IS PARTY A TRESPASSER—LIABIL- 
OR DEATH, 


RIGHTS OF PEDESTRIAN- 
ITY FOR INJURY 
UMEROUS cases have been instituted against tele- 
phone, electric light and street car companies for 
damages on account of injury to or death of 
pedestrians. Each of these cases involves the right of a 
party to venture upon the public streets and ‘highways, 
and the liability of a person, firm or corporation to him. 

In many instances public service corporations have 
taken the position that an individual has less rights to the 
street than a public service corporation which has a 
franchise to operate thereon. This claim of course is that 
the individual has no right to the part of the street or 
alley occupied by the corporation. In a number of cases 
the courts have decided, and it is now almost the uni- 
versal rule, that the rights of an individual pedes- 
trian are paramount to those of the company operating 
under a franchise. It is reasoned that originally streets 
and highways were for the exclusive persons. 
Later the right to use a horse or other beast of burden 
was recognized. Still later street cars became used and 
their rights were fixed by court decisions. At about this 
time the courts were obliged to determine the rights of 
telephone and electric power companies in the use of 
streets and alleys for their poles, conduits, etc. Through 
all of the decisions we will find the rez asoning of the courts 
in support of the paramount right of the individual or 
pedestrian. 

In a recent case in lowa wherein damages 
sought on account of injury to a nine year old boy, the 
street railway company sought to defeat recovery on the 
theory that the child, who had been injured by a street 
car on a public street, was a trespasser. The court held, 
however, that the child was not a trespasser, but had the 
same rights as an adult, and that the street railw ay com- 
pany was even bound to exercise better care than for the 
safety of an adult. This on the theory that a child of 
tender years might not be able to anticipate danger, 
whereas a person of mature age would readily understand 
the danger of his position and make an effort to protect 
himself. 

Long v. 
142 Northwestern er, 


use of 


were 


Ottumwa Railway & Light Company (Iowa) 
1008. 

—TELEPHONE POLES AS SUCH 
CORPORATIONS. 


OBSTRUCTIONS IN STREET 
RIGHTS OF MUNICIPAL 

The plaintiff brought action against an incorporated 
Iowa town to recover damages on account of the flooding 
of the basement of his store. He claims the damage to 
have been the result of negligence on the part of the town 
in the grading of streets and in allowing a gutter to be 
obstructed by a telephone pole. Plaintiff was a merchant 
in the town of Akron, Iowa, and during the time he op- 
erated the store, the town changed the established grades 
of some of its streets. The grade in front of plaintiff's 
store was so altered as to interfere with the flowage of 
water in the gutter. At about the time of the change 
in the grade the town granted to a telephone company a 
franchise giving it permission to erect and maintain poles, 
wires, conduits, etc., in and upon the public streets and 
alleys. Acting under this franchise the telephone com- 


pany placed a pole in the gutter near plaintiff's store. 
This pole served to further obstruct the flowage of water. 
It was set about four or five inches from the walk, and 
for some reason or another a piece of 2x4 had been 
nailed to it in such a manner as to further impede the 
flow. 

On account of the obstructions above mentioned and 
the change of the grade, considerable water was thrown 
into the basement of plaintiff's store, damaging his mer 
chandise, and a suit was brought by him and a verdict 
given in the district court for $880.99. 

The telephone company was not made a party de- 
fendant, but the allegations of plaintiff's petition were 
such as to charge the defendant town with negligence in 
allowing the telephone company to erect a pole at the 
point above described. It was shown beyond any ques- 
tion that the telephone pole contributed toward the dam 
age, and the town attempted to liability on the 
theory that it was not chargeable with any damage caused 
by the obstruction of the pole. It claimed it had the 
right to regulate the placing of the pole, and if it did so 
regulate it, it would not be responsible in damages 
thereafter. It was argued that if such a theory released 
the defendant from liability it could authorize the building 
of a row of poles across the street, and be held blameless 
and free of fault in an action for damages. 

The court held that the town had a right to regulate 
the placing of the poles, but that it had no right to negli- 
gently place poles in such a way as to obstruct the flow of 
water to the damage of plaintiff. The judgment below 
was afhrmed. 

Wendt v. 
Vorthwestern Reporter, 


escape 


Incorporated Town of Akron (Iowa) 142 


1024. 


MEMBERS OF AN UNINCORPORATED TEL! 
ASSOCIATION TRADING PARTNER- 
PARTNERSHIP. 


LIABILITY OF 
PHONE COMPANY 
SHIP—NON-TRADING 

On several occasions the editor of this department 
has discussed the question of liability of an unincorpor- 
ated mutual telephone company, and in each instance he 
has come to the conclusion that the courts will eventually, 
and without exception, hold the unincorporated farmers’ 
mutual companies as copartnerships, with the liability of 
copartners upon the part of each and all of the members 
or subscribers. 

The Sumner Telephone Company of Sumner, Iowa, 
gave a promissory note to Fred J. Schumacher for 
$1,300.00. The note was not paid when due and a suit 
at law was commenced to collect thereon. The plaintiff 
joined as defendants all of the individuals who might be 
considered as subscribers or customers of the Sumner 
Telephone Company, and these individuals defended upon 
the theory that they were not in anywise liable to pay the 
obligation, claiming that the Sumner Telephone Com- 
pany was a non-trading copartnership. 

The facts in this particular case are peculiar within 
themselves. In most actions brought against unincorpor- 
ated mutual telephone companies there is ample proof 
that all of the shareholders or partners are in some man- 
ner or another interested in the financial success of the 
undertaking. In this case the record is silent as to the 
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interest of most of the defendants and the facts as related 
in the opinion of the supreme court will lead the reader 
to believe there had been no agreement on their part to 
assume responsibility. In order that the reader of this 
article may arrive at the correct understanding of the rea- 
soning of the court in holding the various subscribers and 
patrons not liable on the note in question, I quote from 
the opinion as follows: 

The names of the appellees do not appear upon the note as 
makers, guarantors, or indorsers. The claim of the plaintiff is 
that, at the time of the making of said note, the appellees were 
members of an association or company which held itself out to 
the world as a corporation doing business under the name of 
“the Summer Telephone Company,” which company or associa- 
tion, by its manager or representative, M. Robish, borrowed 
money from the plaintiff, giving the note in suit to evidence the 
created. It is further alleged that said company was 

tt in fact incorporated and had taken none of the steps re- 
quired by statute for the organization of corporate bodies, and 
that because of such failure the appellees and all others acting 
with them in said company became and were liable as part- 
ners for all the indebtedness contracted by it while so operating 
without the authority of law. The appellees each and all deny 
that they were ever members of the Sumner Telephone Com- 
pany, unincorporated, deny that they ever subscribed for stock 
therein or attended its meetings or took any part or share in 
its management or in any manner ever assumed or made them- 
selves liable for its debts. They also deny all knowledge of 
the borrowing of money from plaintiff or the giving of said 
1ote and deny that they ever authorized Robish to obtain said 
loan or to give said promissory note therefor. It is further 
alleged in defense that the Sumner Telephone Company was 
not a trading organization, did not engage in business generally 
1 buy or seil property for gain, and that the only connection 
that appellees ever had with said company was in the relation 
of patrons who made use of its telephone line, receiving no 
profits and assuming no obligations except to pay as agreed 
for their use of the telephone line. The trial court found that 
plaintiff's claim against the appellees was without merit and 
lismissed the bill as against them. 

\s appellees are not parties to the written instrument, the 
is, of course, upon appellant to establish facts necessary 

impose liability upon them. It was the opinion of the trial 
urt that this burden had not been sustained, and we are dis- 
sosed to concur in that conclusion. While certain interesting 
questions of law arise for consideration upon the record, the 
yntroversy is largely a dispute of fact as to the existence of 
ircumstances indicating a partnership liability on the part of 
defendants for the debts of the unincorporated Sumner Tele 
hone Company. 
The primary proposition insisted upon by appellant is that 
ppellees with others were members of a company of persons 
retending and professing to act as a corporation, and that, 
ving failed take the necessary steps to perfect such in 
poration, they thereby subjected themselves to a statutory 
as partners, as provided by the Code. It is conceded 
alleged company spoken of in the record as the unin- 
‘orporated Sumner Telephone Company never did incorporate 
ind never took any step or made any effert to obtain incorpora- 
tion. There is no evidence that it ever published or held itself 
ut to the world as a corporation. The appellant himself does 
not say nor is there any other evidence that he supposed he 
was dealing with a corporation in taking the note on which he 
now 
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sues. 

Ve have next to inquire whether there was 4 partnership 
elation in fact or in law between the appellees and Robish, 
and, if so, whether the note in suit was given under circum- 
tances making it a partnership obligation. That there was no 
express partnership agreement and that appellees never in fact 
understood or believed that they had assumed any such rela- 
tion is perfectly clear, but this of course would be no offense 
if it clearly appears that they, with others, entered into a 
voluntary unincorporated association for the purpose of con- 
structing and operating a telephone line, and it further clearly 
appears that the indebtedness sued upon was lawfully incurred 
hy the association in the pursuance of the business for which 
it was organized, for such an association, it is well settled, is 
to a degree a partnership, and within well-defined limits the 
individual member may be made liable upon the contracts of 
the association, even where he has given no express consent. 
The power to thus bind the individual member without no- 
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tice and without his consent is certainly no greater than in other 
partnerships and extends only to contracts lawfully made and 


obligations properly incurred. The authority of one or more 
partners to borrow money and thus create an obligation against 
other partners without their knowledge or consent is not un- 
limited, nor is it a characteristic of all partnerships. Partner- 
ships and unincorporated associations of individuals are among 
the most familiar expedients for the transaction of business. 
They are usually classified into trading and nontrading part- 
nerships and associations, and in each the authority of one 
partner or member to bind another partner or member is con- 
fined to transactions within the natural and proper scope of 
the business in which they are associated. 

A trading partnership or association is, generally speak- 
ing, one doing business commercially (a business of buying and 
selling for profit), while those in which the business done is 
something other than buying and selling for profit constitute the 
nontrading class. Among the most familiar of the latter are 
partnerships for the practice of a profession. But they are 
by no means limited to these. 

In nontrading partnerships and unincorporated associations 
the authority of partners to involve each other in financial obli- 
gations is much more limited than in trading organizations 
While in the latter the authority to borrow money for the real 
or professed use of the partnership is ordinarily recognized, in 
the former it is quite as universally denied. According to the 
great weight of authority, it is not within the power of a non- 
trading partnership or association to borrow money or make 
negotiable paper and charge with individual liability partners or 
members not assenting thereto. Stated in substantially the 
same form it has been said that in the case of a nontrading 
concern the burden is upon the plaintiff to prove either express 
authority, or circumstances from which such authority can be 
fairly implied, in the partner executing the note. Indeed, the 
rule as indicated by the authorities cited is no more than an 
application of the doctrine which is applied to partnerships in 
general that the authority of the partners to bind each other 
by their contracts is limited to contracts made within the scope 
of the business for which they are associated. Sutton v. Weber, 
27 lowa, 364, 101 N. W. 775. The borrowing of money and 
the giving of negotiable paper is not a necessary or an ordinary 
incident of the business of a nontrading association, and when 
it happens that such a concern does desire to borrow or a 
member or officer proposes to give or tenders a promissory 
note in its name, it is no hardship upon the lender or creditor 
to require him to look into the authority of one who proposes 
to bind others who are not present or consenting. 

Assuming, then, for the present that appellees may prop- 
erly be said to have been members of an unincorporated asso 
ciation for the construction of a rural telephone line and as such 
are chargeable as partners for its debts lawfully contracted, we 
think it must be said that the association was nontrading in its 
nature, and there is an entire failure to show authority in 
Robish to, borrow the money for the association or appellees’ 
consent to such transaction. An unincorporated telephone com- 
pany, having no other purpose than the construction and opera- 
tion of a telephone line for mutual convenience and mutual 
service, is not engaged in the business of buying and selling 
for profit. It is true this business, as is the business of al 
most every conceivable association of persons to promote some 
common purpose, contemplates to some extent the purchase 
and use of property. For instance, an unincorporated fra- 
ternal organization, society, brotherhood, or lodge may prop 
erly buy or build a fraternity house or lodge room, a part- 
nership between lawyers may rent an office or purchase office 
supplies or a professional library, and a partnership organ 
ized to own and operate a system of waterworks may buy the 
necessary site, materials, and buildings; and the partner or 
officer who is given the management of such business may 
make purchases within the general scope of such purpose and 
bind all who are associated with him in the enterprise, but 
without special authority so to do no officer, manager or 
representative of such society, brotherhood, lodge, or other 
unincorporated nontrading association may go to a bank or 
money lender and bind his associates by borrowing money or 
by making and negotiating a promissory note in its name. 
It is probable that, if a practice or custom be shown on part 
of such partnership or association to borrow money and give 
promissory notes, a different rule would apply, but there is 
nothing of the kind shown in that record. 

There seems to be nothing to take the note in this case 
out of the operation of this rule. The money was borrowed 
by Robish, who signed the note both with the name of the 
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Sumner Telephone Company and his own name, together with 
John Sager, who appears to have signed as surety. None of 
the appellees were present. None of them knew that money 


had been so obtained or that plaintiff held any such claim 
until this action was begun. Indeed, there is no direct evi- 
dence that the money ever was used by or applied to the 


benefit of the telephone company. Appellant asks that such 
fact be inferred from the evidence that, within two or three 
months after the date of this note, the company had checked 
from the bank with which it did business an aggregate of 
about $1,300, a circumstance which in itself has no tendency 
to show the source of the deposit upon which the checks were 
made. If the company had any board of directors, which 
seems to be negatived by the evidence, there is no record of 
any vote or agreement of the members of the company au- 
thorizing the board to borrow money. Robish figures officially 
in the story as the secretary and treasurer of the company. 
He with others took part in canvassing for patrons of the 
line and for the co-operation in some form of the appellees 
and other citizens of the community. It fairly appears, how- 
ever, that he was the active spirit in the enterprise, and if he 
was not, as appellees claim, the sole owner doing business 
under the trade-name of the Sumner Telephone Company, he 


was at least its leader or manager. 3ut there is nothing t 
show that he had been granted authority by his associates to 


borrow money in the name of the association or to bind it or 
its members by the execution of promissory notes. 

Nor do we discover anything in the record which can 
avail appellant as an estoppel against appellees’ denial of th¢ 
authority of Robish to charge them with liability in this man 
ner. If, as his counsel claim, he supposed he was dealing 
with a corporation, though he does not so testify, then he did 
not lend the money on the personal credit of the appellees 
With the single exception of the appellee Weiskirck, he seems 


not to have known of the alleged connection of any of thes 
lefendants with the company, and even as to Weiskirck he 
does not say he knew his financial standing or relied thereot 
n extending credit to the company. Indeed, he nowhere says 
that he entered into the transaction with the understanding 
vr belief that he had recourse upon the members of the com 
pany individually for the collection of the claim thus arising 
The elements of an estoppel are entirely wanting. 

[he foregoing conclusions that appellees are not shown t 
be charged with any statutory liability, and that, even if the 


Sumner Telephone Company was a voluntary unincorporated as 
sociation or partnership and therefore liable for debts contracted 





yy its officers or managers within the proper scope of the organ 
ation, yet under the tances of this case there is n 
showing of authority in to borrow money in the name of 
the association and chi appellees with individual liability 
herefor, make it unnecessary for us to consider or decide the 
her question to which appellant gives much attention, and that 
is whether the Sumner Telephone Company s in fact an ass 
iti ne » of which the appellees were members, 
vas mere ( ne under which M. Robish, who ap 
ears lave be 1 private banker, undertook to construct and 
perate one re telephone lines Upon this question of 
nixed law and fact the record affords room for argument. Thi 
trial was had without the testimony of Robis] Had this bee 
lable, mui light y have bet cas pon matter : ’ 
erial fact whic re now left 1 bscurity and doub The 
pellant is compelled, therefore, to rely chiefly upon the testi 
nony of his adversaries and the inferences which he asks us t 
raw therefrom. It is not to be denied that there are some evi 
dences of weakness in this phase of the defense, and yet the 
story of the appellees is by no means incredible. If they tell th 


truth, each of the several transactions was in the nature of a 
loan to Robish or to the company, and there was never any i 

tention on appellees’ part to become members of the unincor 
porated company or to assume any responsibility for the condu 

of the business. The record does not justify us in saying that 
their testimony is false, and appellant must be held to have failed 
to establish his case by the necessary preponderance of the 


evidence 

It fairly appears that Robish and the unincorporated com 
pany were one. The nominal president of the concern 
employe. He himself was the so-called secretary, treasurer and 
manager. There was no governing board of directors or trustees 
to act for the company or to limit, direct, or control its affairs 
or the conduct of its officers. The members (if any other than 


was Nis 


Robish) do not appear to have met and granted him authority 
to do the things which he did or to exercise the powers which 
he took upon himself. When incorporation was finally determined 
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upon and accomplished, he as the individual owner of the tele 
phone line, conveyed it to the corporation by his personal bill 
of sale and warranted the title so transferred, and this claim 
or assumption on his part is quite consistent with the history and 
development of the enterprise from the beginning, so far as it 
is disclosed in the record. To recover, appellant must bring 
himself clearly within the benefit of some established rule or 
principle of the law, and in this we think he has failed. There 
is very little shown to commend his demand against the appel- 
lees to equitable consideration, and the court ought not to go 
out of its way to discover grounds for compelling payment of 
his claim by parties who did not contract the debt, who had no 
knowledge of its existence until suit was begun thereon, who 
gave no authority to Robish to borrow money on their account, 
and where the lender did not part with his money relying upon 
their conduct or credit. What we have said necessarily controls 
the result of this appeal. 


The decree below has our concurrence. and it is therefore 
afhirmed. 
Schumacher v. Sumner Telephone Co., et als. (lowa), 142 
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wrthwestern Reporter 


Reduce Tax to Keep Company 

Members of the city council of Scranton, Pa., in 
committee of the whole, voted unanimously to ask the 
city clerk to prepare a resolution providing that the city 
shall accept a compromise of ten cents per pole in tax 
from the Consolidated Telephone Companies of Pennsyl 
vania, in payment of ten years’ taxes on its poles in this 
city, the original rate of tax being fifty cents per pole 
The request was made by Ralph Rhymer, attorney fo 
the receivers. 

The question involved, in the minds of the council 
men, as brought out in the discussions of the compromise, 
was whether the council would revoke the franchise of 
the company or accept its offer of ten cents per pole in 
taxes for ten years. On the theory that the presence of 
the independent company in the field has a tendency to 
the Bell company from raising rates, it was de 
‘ided that it would be better to compromise the taxes 
due than to revoke the franchise and leave the Bell com 
pany in sole possession of the field. 

The discussion also brought out the fact that the 
Bell company for seven years has been endeavoring to 
purchase the independent company, known as the “new 
telephone,” but was prevented from doing so under a 
ruling of the attorney general of the United States. 

[t also developed that while the city has ordinances 
providing that the new company shall not raise the rates 
vhich it has put in effect that the Bell company has no 
such restraint and can raise its rates at will 


keep 


Service Conditions in Ohio 

Director of Public Service Springborn believes that 
the Ohio Utilities Commission will go even farther than 
the board of equal power did in Wisconsin in declaring 
that reasonable telephone service constitutes responses to 
%4 per cent of the calls in ten seconds or less. 

~ “T believe that the commission will decide that in ad 
dition to promptness of responses from central that op 
erators must give definite, stated service in following up 
calls and that disconnections be reduced to a minimum,” 
declared Mr. Springborn. 

He was impressed particularly with the provision in 
the decision of the Wisconsin Railroad Commission that 
the name and address of the telephone official responsible 
for service should be at the easy access of the commis 
sion and the public. 

“That provision would make one man_ responsible 
and the complaints or praise of telephone users could be 
heaped upon his head,” commented Mr. Springborn. 
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“That is a big step toward effecting personal responsibil- 
ity of the officials of a public service corporation for the 
acts of the corporation.” 

Telephone service tests were continued by employees 
of the commission and reports of the tests laid before 
the commission. The mechanical equipment of the ex- 
changes was also investigated. 

IE. W. Doty, member of the commission, in address- 
ine the Cleveland Advertising Club, attributed high tele- 
phone rates and other high charges from public service 
corporations to the business tax to which they are sub- 
jected. He declared the people ultimately pay the tax. 
One duty of the commission is to investigate public util- 
ity corporations and determine what are fair tariffs for 
their service. 

Samuel H. West, assistant attorney general of the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railroad Company, 
also spoke before the advertising men and questioned 
the policy of the Interstate Commerce Commission spend- 
ing $15,000,000 to repeat work the Ohio Public Utilities 
Commission already has done. 

“The federal commission has access to the findings 
of the Ohio commission and wouldn't it be good public 
economy to save the country several million dollars that 
the federal commission plans to spend ?” he asked. 


Franchise a Property Right 

\ recent decision by the United States Supreme 
Court is important in that it illustrates the great need of 
care when cities grant franchises for use of the streets. 
The decision holds that a franchise giving the right to 
place poles and wires in a street, unless it is hedged 
about by conditions sometimes overlooked, is a perpetual 
grant of property right, and is not revokable by ordi- 
nance or legislative enactment. 

The council of Owensboro, Kentucky, granted a 
franchise to the Cumberland Telephone Company to erect 
and maintain poles and wires in certain streets. There 
was the usual reservation as to city inspection, and the 
right was reserved “to alter or amend the ordinance as 
the necessities of the city may demand.” 

The Cumberland Company assigned its rights to a 
consolidated company incorporated for two hundred 
years. The following year Owensboro wished to remove 
the poles and wires, and was restrained by an injunction 
issued from the federal court, the supreme court subse- 
quently affirming the order to make the injunction per- 
manent. 

It was held that the ordinance granted was not 
merely a license, but a property right which was assign- 
able and taxable.: It, therefore, could not be revoked 
without violating property rights guaranteed by the con- 
stitution. Had the city reserved the right to repeal, or 
had the grant been solely to the first company, without 
assignable rights, and terminable at the end of the life 
of the company, the repeal ordinance would have been 
within the power of the city. 


Dustproof Exchange for Federal Company 

Building engineers from different parts of the coun- 
try have gone to Buffalo, N. Y., to study the process 
of a new dustproof, moisture-proof, fireproof building, 
the construction of which. was started by the Federal 
Telephone Company. The’ building, at 332 Ellicott 
street, will be used for housing the main exchange of 
the automatic telephone system about to be installed by 
the company, and is one of eight such buildings to be 
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located in the traffic centers of the city. The others are 
to be located in Elmwood avenue, William street, South 
Park, Black Rock, Central Park and Lackawanna sec- 
tions. 

The attention of the foreigners, particularly those 
from Australia and England, where the automatic tele- 
phone has been installed, is attracted by the fact that 
this will be the first series of buildings designed especially 
for the exchange factor of automatic telephony, which 
requires a dry, even temperature and all possible elimina- 
tion of dust particles. 

This contingency has been met by the Federal com- 
pany by a hermetically sealed building designed by Claude 
Ewing, chief engineer of the company, and H. J. Kehr 
of this city under the general supervision of K. F. Gill 
of Cleveland. 

The construction will be two stories, of hollow brick, 
hermetically sealed, with double walls, double skylights, 
double windows and doors, rounded corners to prevent 
all possible dust accumulation, and with slate between the 
ground and the flooring, to act as an insulator. 

The floor will be of powdered iron and concrete 
while the walls and ceilings will be of white enamel. The 
air in the building will be changed from. four to ten 
times an hour. The air will be screened and all possible 
dust particles arrested before entering the building, af- 
fording the very best health conditions for employees, as 
well as complete protection to the automatic switchboards. 


City Can Charge for Franchise 

After eight years’ litigation it was determined finally 
that the city council of Columbus, Ohio, made a valid 
contract June 12, 1899, when it granted the Citizens’ Tele- 
phone Company a franchise on condition that it pay the 
city a percentage of its gross receipts. The supreme 
court affirmed the courts of this county in giving the 
city judgment for $4,462.05, the city’s percentage for 
the year 1904, with accrued interest. 

The franchise contract, which has now been found to 
be court proof, provides that the company shall pay the 
city 1 per cent of the first $50,000 gross receipts, 2 per 
cent of the second $50,000 and 3 per cent on all over 
$100,000 in any one year. The company paid in 1901, 
1902 and 1903. 

It suspended payments then because of the noted 
Zanesville case decision that the probate court of a county 
could grant a telephone franchise, and that the municipal- 
ity whose streets were used was limited to recouping for 
the wear and tear of streets. 

The company contended the city of Columbus had 
gone beyond its power in making the franchise contract, 
because the ordinance provided that the city’s percentage 
was to be paid into the general fund, and, therefore, 
was a tax, but would not have been had the requirement 
been that the percentage be paid into the street repair 
fund. 

The city by its attorneys, successively City Solici- 
tors Tames M. Butler, George S. Marshall and Edgar 
L. Weinland, contended that even under the Zanesville 
decision this restriction was applicable only to overhead 
construction but not to conduits. 

The supreme court has gone further than this and 
sustained the home-rule right of a municipality to make 
a substantial charge in return for a franchise. It is 
figured that, on the low estimate of $5,000 a year, the 
citv will collect about $40,000 in back payments. 

Hereafter the company will pav 3 per cent a vear 
on gross earnings in excess of $100,000. 
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General Railway Signal Selector System 


From the Canadian Electrical News 


HE advantages of motor generator operations on 
railway telephone call lines, especially in the cases 
of large, heavy circuits, have been demonstrated in 
numerous installations throughout the country. The Gen 
eral Railway Signal Company has further developed this 
idea by providing an arrangement whereby the turning 
of a calling key, to send a call, automatically starts the 
motor generator, which operates and supplies current for 
the call. When the call is completed the motor circuit is 
automatically opened and the motor generator stops. 
The motor generator is operated from a 12-volt 
storage battery, which is charged, as required, from local 
commercial current or from a separate motor generator 
charging set. The motor mounted on a 
switchboard from which the various local circuits are con 
trolled. The switchboard not only facilitates the main 
tenance of the circuit but, by means of the voltmeter and 
ammeter, gives information as to line conditions. Th 
voltage delivered by the motor generator is regulated by a 


generator 1s 


rheostat and may be increased or decreased as line condi 
tions require. 

There are many small selector circuits, requiring low 
voltage, where the cost of full power equipment would 
not be justified and dry battery operation for these cir 
cuits 1s recommended. The selector requires a small 
number of impulses in a call and as each impulse requires 
less current than the usual selector the aggregate saving 
is considerable, which prolongs the life of the battery. 

Electrically operated selective mechanisms are usually 
complicated and delicate, but the designer of the G. R. S 
selector has succeeded in eliminating many complications 
without sacrificing any of the essential features. This s¢ 
lector has no time element device and no preliminary ot 
clearing impulses are used in its operation. The com 
pany has been very liberal in making allowance for future 
development in the number of selectors on a circuit as 
the system provides for a maximum of 324 call stations, 
or, in other words, each selector may be adjusted to re 
spond to one, two, three, four, five or six of 324 combi 
nations. A circuit having 324 selectors would require a 
maximum of 36 impulses in a call; circuits having 100, 
64, 49, 36 and 25 selectors would require a maximum of 
20, 16, 14, 12 and 10 impulses respectively. The selectors 


are usually equipped with contacts to close two bell or in- 
dicator circuits but six or less contacts can be furnished. 





Standard time is transmitted to the local stations by 
means of the selector equipment on several installations 
and a similar arrangement provides for calling all sta 
tions simultaneously. Provision has also been made for 
the connection of two or more adjoining selector circuits. 

When existing contracts have been executed, 9 selec 
tor circuits will have been installed, aggregating 922 
miles, 283 selectors and 291 bells. Five of these circuits 
are on the New York Central, three on the [Illinois Cen 
tral and one on the Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Rail 
road. Motor generator operation is used on all these in 
stallations with the exception of the T. H. & b. circuit, 
where current is supplied by a battery of dry cells. 

The Rochester division of the New York Central, 
Rochester to Niagara Falls, was one of the first circuits 
equipped with selector apparatus and was completed in 
\pril, 1912. This circuit comprises 76 miles, 36 selectors 
and 36 bells. During the year ending April, 1913, there 
was an average of 544 and a maximum of 959 calls per 
day. The current consumed was 475 kilowatt hours. In 
this circuit the motor generator is operated from a storage 
battery, which is on float charge from a 110 volts d« 
commercial circuit. It is stated that this circuit 1s 
to be enlarged to include another division, at which time 


soon 


the motor generator will be operated direct from the com 
mercial circuit with the storage battery in series with the 
motor circuit which will materially reduce the current 
consumption. Standard time is transmitted by the selec 
tor equipment on this circuit 

\ heavy circuit on the Adirondack division of the 
New York Central is about to be equipped with this ap 
paratus. This circuit 49 selectors 
and 56 bells. “The line voltage required is 400, which is 
normally supplied by an a.c., d.c. motor generator, oper 
ated from a 3-phase, 110 volt, 60-cycle commercial circuit. 
The storage battery will be charged by an a.c., d.c. charg 
ing set. <A d.c., d.c. line motor generator is to be pro 
vided as a reserve, in the event of a failure of the com 
mercial circuit, and will be operated from the. storage 
battery. 

\nother New York Central installation comprises 
two circuits, one having 78 miles and 32 selectors, the 
other 108 miles and 40 selectors. These circuits will be 
operated from the same power equipment. The line volt 
age required is 200, which will be supplied in the same 


comprises 250 miles, 
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manner as the Adirondack division circuit, described in 
the preceding paragraph. 

The drawing shows the wiring diagram for a typical 
selector circuit. Each key in the key cabinet starts the 
motor generator E by means of the motor control relay 
C; also each selector is connected to the line, as shown. 

To call a station the dispatcher turns the designated 
key 45 one quarter turn to the right, which closes con- 
tact 6, completing a circuit from the storage battery B 
through the motor control relay C which energizes the re- 
lay and its armature picks up, closing contact 7; current 
from the storage battery B now flows through the motor 
VU of the motor generator E. The generator G builds up 
instantly and delivers such voltage as the line requires, 
being regulated by the rheostat D. 

Returning to the key at 4. The key stem of key 45 
and the shaft on which the contact discs 2-3-4 revolve are 
so connected by the gear wheels, pinions and pawls of a 
simple clock-work mechanism that the movement of key 
A5 to the right does not revolve the contact discs 2-3-4. 


SELECTOR J 1 RESPONDS TO COMBMATION 3-2 
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similar manner the two teeth of projection 9 engage with 
contact spring 12, causing the two impulses to flow from 
the storage battery B through the coil 15 of line relay F, 
causing a like number of negative impulses to be trans- 
mitted from the generator G through contact points F, F, 
to the line L and the selectors J, J,. 

This series of impulses, three positive and two nega- 
tive, being the proper combination to operate selector J/,, 
will have completed all preliminary movements in this 
selector (as will be described in the succeeding para- 
graph), so that when projection ro makes contact with 
contact spring /3, and one long positive impulse is trans- 
mitted to the line L and to selector J,, the depending 
plunger arm of the selector closes contact 76, this selector 
being adjusted to combination 3-2, and the bell rings. 

Referring to the selector, the toothed sectors are 
operated from the armature by means of an arm and a 
pawl and rachet mechanism, the engaging dogs of which 
are pivoted at the top end of the arm and extend to the 
right and left, engaging the teeth on the circumference of 


J2 
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Typical Wiring Diagram for Selector Circuit. 


When the key 45 has been given a quarter turn and is re- 
leased, the mechanism causes it to revolve back to its 
normal position. As the key 45 begins to return to its 
normal position the mechanism causes contact discs 2-3-4 
to make one complete clockwise revolution as shown by 
the arrows, and as these discs are fixed on the same shaft 
it is evident that projections 8-9-10 will reach their re- 
spective contact springs I/-12-13 at successive intervals. 
A make and break results from the engagement of pro- 
jections 8-9-10 with their respective contact springs 
11-12-13 which causes a series of positive and negative 
impulses that are transmitted to the line L by means of 
the line relay F as follows: The three teeth of projec- 
tion § engage with contact spring //, causing three im- 
pulses to flow from the storage battery B through coil 14 
of line relay F, causing a like number of positive impulses 
to be transmitte 1 from the generator G through contact 
points F, F, to the line LZ and the selectors J, J,. Ina 


the sectors. A depending plunger arm revolves on the 
shaft supporting the sectors and is attached to the sector 
on the right, so that the movement of the sector and the 
arm is uniform. A depending contact arm also revolves 
on the shaft supporting the sectors and is attached to the 
sector on the left, so that the movement of this sector and 
the contact arm is uniform. 

A positive impulse attracts the right end of the arma- 
ture which moves the arm and the engaging dog to the 
left and the plunger arm to the right; this raises the sec- 
tor on the right, one tooth. 

A negative impulse attracts the left end of the arma- 
ture which moves arm and the engaging dog to the right 
and the contact arm to the left. This raises the left 
sector one tooth. 

As the right and left sectors are raised, the plunger 
arm and contact arm move downward at each impulse un- 
til both arms are in line with the proper bell contact. 








ff 
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These are the preliminary operations mentioned in a pre- 
ceding paragraph when, as stated, the plunger forces the 
contact arm against the selector contact, closing a circuit 
from the line to the bell. 

The bell rings while projection 70 is in contact with 
spring 13. When this contact breaks, there is no poten- 
tial in the line L, the pawls holding the toothed sectors 
in the selectors are released and the several parts are re- 
stored to the normal position by gravity. An instant later 
contact 6 is broken by the key 45 and its sector / return- 
ing to the normal position. This de-energizes motor con- 
trol relay C, causing its armature to drop and break 
contact 7, which opens the circuit between the storage 
battery and the motor M of motor generator E, which 
comes to a stop. 

Condensers H and retardation coils / are placed in 
the circuit to lessen the noise in the telephone receivers 
caused by the impulses. With these elements in the line, 
conversation can be carried on while a call is being sent. 

The projections on the contact discs 2 and 3 on each 
key are arranged so that there is but one such combina- 
tion on the circuit and as the impulses transmitted to the 
line depend on the projections on the contact discs 2 and 
3, it is evident that each key transmits a distinct series 
of impulses. Conversely, each selector is adjusted to re- 
spond to its proper key. If,a selector was provided with 
six working contacts to opérate six bells, it would be nec- 
essary to provide six_keys in the key cabinet to operate 
this selector. 





United States Civil Service Examinations 
SENJOR TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE ENGINEER (MALE)? 

The United States Civil Service Commission announces an 
oper competitive examination December 1 for senior telegraph 
ap telephone engineer, for men only. From the register of 

igibles resulting from this examination certification will be mad 
to fill vacancies as they may occur in this position in the Inter 
state Commerce Commission, under the act providing for the 
valuation of property of common carriers, and in positions re- 
quiring similar qualifications in other branches of the service, 
unless it is found to be in the interest of the service to fill any 
vacancy by reinstatement, transfer, or promotion. 

As a result of this examination two grades of eligibles will 
be established, the salaries in the first grade ranging from $3,000 
to $4,800 per annum, with necessary expenses when absent from 
headquarters in the discharge of official duties, and in the second 
grade from $1,800 to $2,700 and such expenses. 

Most of the appointments to these positions will be for field 
and office duty outside of Washington, D. C. Some appoint 
ments will, however, be made for duty in Washington, D. C. 

Applicants will not be assembled for examination, but will 
be rated upon the evidence adduced as to their general and tech- 
nical education and training and their practical experience and 
fitness. 

It must be shown in connection with his application that each 
applicant is a person of good moral character and temperate 
habits, active, intelligent, and discreet; of good speech and man 
ner, qualified to address and confer with telegraph and telephone 
officials. 

It is desired to secure eligibles having qualifications for 
service in telegraph and telephone appraisal work. The applicant 
should present his training and experience under any or all of 
the following general heads as the same apply to his particular 
case: 

1. Education and appenticeship training ; 

2. Preliminary experience in telegraph and telephone instal- 
lation and maintenance (either station or line work) ; 

3. Employment in the design, manufacture, and sale of tele- 
graph and telephone equipment and material; 

4. Responsible service in the construction and maintenance 
of telegraph and telephone properties ; 

5. Experience in cost-estimating and appraisal work; 

6. Experience other than above enumerated. 

Applicants must show that they have had responsible experi 
ence in engineering and construction work related to telegraph 
or telephone properties for at least ten years to be eligible for 
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grade 1, and five years ,for grade 2. A degree conferred by a 
reputable engineering school or college will be accepted in 
lieu of three years of such experience. 

Applicants may indicate the grade for which they desire to 
be examined, but they will be admitted to the grade for which 
they are, upon consideration of their statements of training and 
experience, shown to be fitted. 

Applicants for grade 1 must have reached their thirtieth but 
not their fifty-fifth birthday, and for grade 2 their twenty-fifth 
but not their forty-fifth birthday on the date of the examination 

Statements as to education, training, experience, and fitness 
are accepted subject to verification. 

Applicants must be physically qualified for performing the 
duties required in this position. 

Applicants will be admitted to this examination regardless of 
their place of residence, but under an act of Congress only those 
who have been actually domiciled in the State or Territory in 
which they reside for at least one year previous to the date of 
the examination will be eligible for appointment to any vacancy 
which may occur in the apportioned service in Washington, D. C 
Those who can not show such residence and domicile will be 
eligible only for appointment to vacancies in positions with head 
quarters outside of Washington, D. C. 

This examination is open to all men who are citizens of the 
United States and who meet the requirements. 

Persons who meet the requirements and desire this examina 
tion should at once apply for Form 2039 to the United States 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C.; the secretary of 
the board of examiners, post office, Boston, Mass.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Atlanta, Ga.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Chicago, Ill.; St. Paul, 
Minn.; Seattle, Wash.; San Francisco, Cal.; customhouse, New 
York, N. Y.; New Orleans, La.; Honolulu, Hawaii; old custom- 
house, St. Louis, Mo.: or to the chairman of the Porto Rican 
Civil Service Commission, San Juan, P. R. No application will 
be accepted unless properly executed and filed with the Civil 
Service Commission at Washington, in complete form, prior to 
the hour of closing business on December 1, 1913. In applying 
for this examination the exact title as given at the head of this 
announcement should be used. 


JUNIOR TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE ENGINEER (MALE) 

The commissioners also announces an open competitive ex 
amination for junior telegraph and telephone engineer, for men 
only, on December 3, 1913, at the principal cities. From the 
register of eligibles resulting from this examination certification 
will be made to fill vacancies as they may occur in this position 
ik the Interstate Commerce Commission, under the act providing 
for the valuation of the property of common carriers, and in 
positions requiring similar qualifications in other branches of the 
service, unless it is found to be in the interest of the service to 
fill any vacancy by reinstatement, transfer, or promotion. 

As a result of this examination two grades of eligibles will 
be established, the salaries of the first grade ranging from $1,200 
to $1,500 per annum, with necessary expenses when absent from 
headquarters in the discharge of official duties, and in the second 
grade from $720 to $1,080 and such expenses. 

Most of the appointments to these positions will be for field 
and office duty outside of Washington, D. C. Some appointments 
will, however, be made for duty in Washington, D. C. 

Competitors will be examined in the following subjects, 
which will have the relative weights indicated 

Subjects. W eights 
1. Practical questions on electricity, installation tests, ad 


justments, interior and exterior wiring, etc .. 50 
2. Education, training, and experience... 50 
Total ae vecte yee 


Four years’ experience in telegraph or telephone installation 
and maintenance will be required for admission to examination 
for grade 1 and two years of such experience for grade 2. Ap- 
plicants will not be admitted whose only qualification is experi 
ence as telegraph operator or lineman. Graduation in engineer 
ing from a reputable technical school will be accepted as equiva 
lent to two years of this experience under grade 1 and will be 
accepted as ‘the equivalent of the experience required under 
grade 2. 

Applicants may indicate the grade for which they desire to 
be examined, but they will be admitted only to the grade for 
which they are, upon consideration of their statements of training 
and experience, shown to be fitted. 

For positions under grade 1 applicants must have reached 
their twenty-fifth but not their fortieth birthday and for grade 
2 their twenty-first but not their thirty-fifth birthday on the date 
of the examination. 
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\pplicants must be physically qualified for performing the 
duties required in this position. 
\pplicants may be examined at any place at which this ex- 
ition is held, regardless of their place of residence; but 
under an act of Congress only those who are examined in the 
or territory in which they reside, and who have been actually 
domiciled in such state or territory for at least one year previous 
the examination, will be eligible for appointment to a position 


imin 


state 


in the apportioned service in Washington, D. C. 

[his examination is open to all men who are citizens of the 
United States and who meet the requirements. 

’ersons who meet the requirements and desire this examina 


u mce apply to the United States Civil Service Com 

on, Washington, D. C., or to the secretary of the board of 
x<aminers at the nearest large city, for Form 2039. No applica 
n will be accepted unless properly executed and filed with the 
Civil Service Commission at Washington in time to arrange for 
at the place selected by the applicant. In apply- 


e eXamination 
nation, the exact title as given at the head of 


£ r this exam 
nnouncem« should be used 
ELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE INSPECTOR (MALE). 
[he commission also announces an open competitive exami- 


legraph and telephone inspector, for men only. From 
register ot eligibles resulting from this examination certin- 

made to fill vacancies as they may occur in this 
position in the Interstate Commerce Commission under the act 
providing for the valuation of the property of common carriers, 
and in positions requiring similar qualifications in other branches 
f the service, unless it is found to be in the interest of the 
ll any vacancy by reinstatement, transfer, or pro- 


cation will be 


Service to 
motion 

\s a result of this examination two grades of eligibles will 
e established, the salaries in the first grade ranging from $1,200 
to $1,800 per annum, with necessary expenses when absent from 
headquarters in the discharge of official duties, and in the second 
ade from $720 to $1,080 and such expenses. 

\lost of the appointments to these positions will be for field 
and office duty outside of Washington, D. C. Some appoint- 
ments will, however, be made for duty in Washington, D. C. 

\pplicants will not be assembled for examination, but will be 
rated upon the evidence adduced as to their practical experience. 
It must be shown in connection with his application that each 


pplicant is a person of good moral character and temperate 
habits, active, intelligent, and discreet. 
lt is desired to secure eligibles having experience in the 
nstruction and maintenance of telegraph and telephone plants, 
and who are qualified to determine the class or grade of the ma- 
terial used in such construction and the character and value of 


the labor required in the installation thereof. 
\pplicants must show at least seven years of practical expe 
rience to be eligible for grade 1 and two years for grade 2. 
\pplicants may indicate the grade for which they desire to 
© examined, but they will be admitted only to the grade for 
hich upon consideration of their statements of train 
ing and experience, shown to be fitted. 
\pplicants must have reached their twenty-first but not thei1 
ft fth birthday on the date of the examination. 
Statements as to training and experience are accepted subject 


they are, 


to verification 

\pplicants must be physically qualified for performing the 
duties required in this position. 

\pplicants will be admitted to this examination regardless 
f their place of residence, but under an act of Congress only 
those who have been actually domiciled in the state or territory 
in which they reside for at least one year previous to the date of 
the examination will be eligible for appointment to a position in 
the apportioned service in Washington, D. C. Those who can 
not show such residence and domicile will be eligible only for ap- 
pointment to positions with headquarters outside of Washington, 
id, & 

his examination is open to all men who are citizens of the 
United States and who meet the requirements. 

Persons who meet the requirements and desire this examina- 
tion should at once apply for Form 1800 to the United States Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C.; the secretary of the 

ird of examiners, post office, Boston, Mass.; Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
\tlanta, Ga.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Chicago, Ill.; St. Paul, Minn. ; 
Seattle, Wash.; San Francisco, Cal.; customhouse, New York, 
N. Y.; New Orleans, La.; Honolulu, Hawaii; old customhouse, 
St. Louis, Mo.; or to the chairman of the Porto Rican Civil 
Service Commission, San Juan, P. R. No application will be ac- 


cepted unless properly executed, including the medical certificate, 
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and filed with the Civil Service Commission at Washington, in 
complete form, prior to the hour of closing business on December 
1, 1913. In applying for this examination the exact title as given 
at the head of this announcement should be used. 


Rate Investigation in Baltimore 

Governor Goldsborough of Baltimore, Md., has ap- 
proved the application of Osborne I. Yellott, people's 
counsel before the Public Service Commission, for per- 
mission to employ an appraiser, an accountant and a clerk 
to assist in preparing the rate case against the Chesa- 
peake and Potomac Telephone Company. 

The pay of the appraiser and accountant is not to ex 
ceed $800, and that of the clerk not to exceed $200. Mr. 
Yellott has selected William P. Cole, Jr., as clerk, but 
has not yet chosen the appraiser and the accountant. 

The appraiser, accountant and clerk will be used by 
Mr. Yellott in preparing a set of interrogatories looking 
to the physical valuation of the telephone company’s prop- 
erty in Maryland, which was ordered by the Commission 
last July. Chief Engineer Phelps and John A. Tompkins, 
auditor of the commission, will assist in the work. 

The commission, in its order, authorized Mr. Yellott 
to employ an expert to make the investigation, but Mr. 
Yellott found that this would cost $30,000. He then de- 
cided to make the investigation himself. 

The case is being pressed against the telephone com- 
pany by the Telephone Protective Association, for which 
H. Findlay French and Ogle Marbury are counsel. 


U. S. to Oppose Chicago Merger 

The United States department of justice is opposed 
to the absorption of the automatic telephone system of the 
Mlinois Tunnel Company by the Chicago Telephone Com- 
pany, according to information obtained in Washington 
by the Chicago Tribune. Such a merger might bring a 
suit to dissolve the combination as a violation of the 
Sherman anti-trust law. 

United States District Attorney Wilkerson discussed 
the proposition with Assistant Attorney General Todd, 
who was assigned some time ago to deal with the question 
when it was raised by Corporation Counsel Sexton. While 
neither would discuss the merger it was learned such a 
step would be regarded as repugnant to the spirit if not 
the letter of the Sherman law. It also was said the attor- 
ney-general would not interfere in the Chicago negotia 
tions and will act only if the consolidation is effected. 

This announcement was said to have increased the 
opposition in the city council to ratifying the proposed 
deal. Its consent is necessary before the automatic sys 
tem can be sold to a competitor. . 


Martin Manufactures Telephone Meters 


kK. H. Martin, president of the Martin Telephone 
Company of Webster City, lowa, has received the papers 
authorizing the formation of the International Telephone 
Meter Company with an authorized capital of one mil- 
lion of dollars. 

This company will manufacture and market the tele- 
phone meter invented and patented by Mr. Martin. None 
of the stock in this company will be offered for sale 
locally, he says, it having been practically spoken for by 
eastern capitalists. } 

The Martin telephone meter measures accurately 
the exact time consumed in using a telephone. With the 
meter attachment telephone rates will be based on the 
number of minutes used up on individual instruments. 
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Of Interest to the Trade 


The Telephone in Lumbering 

Every large lumber producer in the country, 
cially those using the out-haul systems of legging, either 
the ground or cableway skidders, has been sorely pressed 
for an efficient method of signaling, which would be both 
positive and instantaneous, between the tong-man in the 
woods and the drum-man on the skidder. 

Every conceivable way has been tried, as, for exam 
ple, the “whistle” signal, in which a string or cord is 
dragged out into the woods and is pulled to blow the 
whistle on the skidder. This has also been tried with a 
bell instead of a whistle. The “railroad signals’ were ex 
perimented with and, last of all, “hollering” was tried. 
This was done by placing a signal man or flagman near 
the tong-hookers, who would signal to a man located near 
the engine, who in turn would signal the engineman 

\fter numerous trials each was thrown aside as use 
less. Still some companies are doing the best they can by 
combining the “railroad” and the “hollering” signals, but 
these are far from satisfactory. Some companies have 
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Drum-Man’s Set 


even given up the out-haul idea, on account of the lack of 
proper signaling apparatus. 

Every lumberman knows just how slow and inac 
curate these modes of signaling are, especially where the 
out-haul skidder is in use. 

It means that the chocker line on the hauling cable, 
returning to the woods, cannot be stopped just where it is 
wanted. This necessitates another signal to “slack 


ahead,” and again it goes too 
far; another signal is then re- 
quired to “slack back.” This 
“jockeying” will continue un- 
til finally the “‘chocker line”’ is 
stopped at or near the point 
desired. All this takes time, 
which means a loss to the lum- 
berman, not only in labor but 
in the number of logs hauled 
per day. 

\fter a long period of ac 
tual service, the Ericsson 
Manufacturing Company per 
fected and designed special 
telephone instruments which 
have solved the problem of 
signaling for the lumberman. 
By means of this system the 
tong-man and drum-man can 
talk to each other at all times, 
regardless of whether the 
skidder engine is running or 
not, and it works successfully, 
whether the tong-man be 100 
feet or 4,000 feet from the 
skidder. At no time is this im 
portant means of communica 
tion interrupted. This service 
has increased the efficiency of 
the out-haul skidder far be 
yond the expectations of the 
lumberman. 

It has also developed oth 
lor instance, suppose the foreman 1s out 1n 
woods 2,000 feet awa) from the skidder. lnder the 
old scheme the whistle on the skidder would be blown and 
the foreman would be forced to walk in to find out what 
directly 
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was wanted. By the new system anyone can talk 
to him; he can then 
much time is saved. This is also true when the skiddet 
engine stops for any The foreman 
know the reason for the delay, and, if he knows, can us¢ 
the men in the woods for some other work until the en 
gine starts again. Instead of walking in to find out, he 
talks over the telephone to the drum-man and learns in 
stantly the cause of the delay. This service saves not only 
the service of four or five signal men but also avoids all 


give the necessary orders and so 


reason. Wants to 


delays from breaks in cable, ete. 

The Ericsson service consists of a steel reel or drum, 
placed or mounted on the skidder, together with the in 
struments described. On the drum are 2,000 to 4,000 
feet of an exceptionally strong, heavily insulated wire 
made for this purpose. Continuous connection is had at 
all times through this wire by means of a brass commu- 
tator. 

The skidder set is placed in a heavy wood box di- 
rectly over the head of the drum-man and is securely 
bolted to a cross beam. It is made of heavy mahogany, 
covered with a black sole leather case, and is absolutely 
protected from weather, grease and sparks. To this is 
connected the “field” wires from the drum, by means of 
a plug on the end of the field wires. This plug is inserted 
into a jack or hole for that purpose in the set, which is in 
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the box. This jack is covered by a leather flap, which 
can be securely fastened when the plug is taken out. 

The head telephone set of the drum-man is also con- 
nected to this same box by means of a similar plug and 
jack, and can be connected or disconnected instantly. The 
drum-man’s set consists of a head receiver and head band 
and special breastplate transmitter, which is not affected 
by steam. The transmitter can be cut in and out of serv- 
ice by raising or lowering it, and is instantaneous fn oper- 





The 


Reel. 


It is cut out when the engine is running or when 
the men are not talking. It is not necessary to use the 
transmitter when receiving signals. This set is very light 
and leather-covered to protect it from steam, grease and 
It is never in the way of the drum-man when 
running the engine, and allows him to have both hands 
free. No batteries are used with either set, so the cost 
of maintenance is practically nothing. 

Should the drum-man desire to move from his station 
to any other part of the skidder, to make repairs or oil 
the engine, he can do so by pulling out the plug (which is 
attached to the end of the cord on his head telephone set ) 
from the box over his head, and he need not remove his 
head telephone set at all. 

Should the tong-man desire to talk to the drum-man 
while this plug is out, he can be signaled by pushing the 
button and turning the crank on the “field set,’ which 
will ring a bell inside the skidder set and which will notify 
the drum-man that he is wanted. He can then plug in 
and talk. The “field set” which is used by the tong-man is 
built very small, is light and compact and is made entirely 
of steel, enclosed in a black sole leather case. This is to 
be fastened to a belt worn around the waist. The belt is 
also provided with a pocket for the receiver when not in 
use, 
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Field Set, Open. 

Should the drum-man desire to signal the tong-man 
he can do so by simply turning the crank in the box over 
his head. This will ring a bell inside the “field set’ on 
the tong-man’s belt. This set is especially designed for 
rough service and is thoroughly protected from the 
weather and has no exposed metal parts. 
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At times it becomes necessary, especially on long 
hauls and in hilly or thick growth forests, to use a foul- 
man, and with this service is included a “field set” for use 
by the foul-man. This set is just the same as that used by 
the tong-man except that it has 30 feet of wire attached to 
it and on the end of the wire are special clips, so that this 
man can “tap’’ the wire at any desired point without cut- 
ting the wire or taking off any of the insulation. The 
wire, which is a twisted pair, is attached to the “field” set 
at the skidder and is drawn out through the woods, and 
talking and signaling can be done from any point. 

When it is necessary to move the cables to another 
point the tong-man can tell the drum-man to reel up the 
telephone wire. He can then disconnect his field set and 
return to the skidder. As soon as the cables are moved 
he can commence again and work out into the woods. 
There is no delay and the service is more than satisfac- 
tory. As expressed by a tong-man, after the service had 
been installed for a few weeks: ‘Well, you don’t have to 
discuss the matter all around among the relatives before 
the drum-man gets it, in the way we did before.” 





American Electric Champion Ball Team 


The baseball season that just closed finds the Ameri- 
can Electric Company team a close contender for the na- 
tional championship, with a percentage of games won of 
14. At the beginning of the ball season the two Ameri- 
can Electric Company teams played a number of games 
until the best players were selected, and from this avail- 
able material a splendid team was developed. 

The 1913 season found their games one of the prin- 
cipal attractions at Washington Park, one of the most 
interesting games having been with the Chicago Tele- 
phone Company, in which the American Electric Com- 
pany ‘won by 9 to 2. 

Another game, which was rather one-sided, but at- 
tracted much attention, was played with the Stromberg 
Motor Device Company, the American Electric team win- 
ning, 15 to 5. 

The American Electric Company’s team manager is 
planning a challenge for 1914 against the ball team of 
any telephone manufacturing company. 





Thompson-Levering 's New Product 

The Thompson-Levering Company, which has grown 
so steadily in an industry where nothing but excellence is 
accepted for an electrical testing instrument, has brought 
out a new piece of apparatus which will be known as the 
“Peerless Improved Fault Finding Test Set.” 

The instrument was designed after an exhaustive in- 
vestigation of what apparatus of this type was expected 
to do under the many varying conditions of its use, and 
represents a reliable and simple fault finder of remarkable 
efficiency, for locating faults, crosses and opens on tele- 
phone and telegraph lines, and for measuring conductor 
and insulation resistances, wherever such tests are de- 
sired. 

It consists of a modified form of circular slide wire 
bridge, made in a manner to give a large number of steps, 
making it equivalent to a very long slide wire. 

The galvanometer is of special design, having ex- 
tremely high sensibility, and is very light, which has the 
advantage of reducing the liability of breakage when the 
instruments is roughly handled. 

The battery contact is in the center of the resistance 
indicator handle. This allows the manipulation of the set 
with one hand, the middle finger and thumb turning the 
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dial indicator, while the battery key is tapped with the 
index finger at any time a deflection view is desired. 

The scale is accurate to % of 1 per cent. Divisions 
are equal and uniform throughout the entire length, are 
clearly marked and numbered at the principal points. 
Each individual scale is carefully calibrated by hand for 
the instrument it is used on and engine divided accord- 
ingly. 

The bridge switch indicates the multiplier of the dial 
reading. 

There is another switch which is a marked addition 
to this type of instrument, viz., the one marked “BF,” 
zero on one side, and 9,000 on the other. This enables 
the tester to throw 9,000 ohms in series with the battery 
and forms an excellent protection against excessive cur- 
rent. 

The Peerless fault finding test set is one on which 
the Murray or Varley loop test can be made without 
manipulating two or more switches. A specially designed 
switch arranges the connections underneath automatically 
for either test by merely turning it to indicate what test 
is being made. 

All the material used in this set is of very high grade. 
The metal parts are of solid brass, gold lacquered. Bind- 
ing posts are of the double grip type, which accommodates 
any size of wire used in ordinary testing work. 

The case is of solid oak, protected at the corners 
with heavy brass nickel-plated corner clips, equipped 
with lock and key, and provided with rubber cushions on 
the bottom and side. 

Full directions for every test on a printed card, pro- 
tected by transparent celluloid, are inserted inside the lid 
of each set. 

Altogether, this set, with its improvements, efficiency 
and handsome appearance, will make a valuable addition 
to the engineer’s equipment in the larger companies and 
to that of the wire chief in the smaller ones. Circulars 
describing it more fully may be had by writing the 
Thompson-Levering Company, at 323 Arch street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Automanual Agency in Northwest 

The Telephone Improvement Company negotiated a 
contract with Charles Hall of Hood River, Oregon, on 
October 10, 1913, whereby Mr. Hall will represent the 
company as sales agent throughout the Northwest. Mr. 
Hall is president of the Oregon-Washington Telephone 
Company, whose automanual plant at Hood River is a 
model of modern telephone construction in every respect. 
This plant was engineered by W. N. Winters, superin- 
tendent of the Oregon-Washington Telephone Company, 
and Mr. Winters will take active interest in the sales 
agency for the Telephone Improvement Company as Mr. 
Hall’s assistant. 

Charles Hall is a graduate of Michigan University 
and is one of the Hood River pioneers, having taken a 
prominent part in the development of the Hood River 
valley into the most successful fruit-growing section of 
the United States. 


Fire Alarm System for Salem 
The city of Salem, Mass., has just placed a large 
contract with the Simplex Wire and Cable Company, Bos- 
ton, for multiple conductor cables for a new fire alarm 
system. Most of these cables are lead-covered for under- 
ground use and contain all the way from two to eighteen 
conductors, both in pairs and laid straight. Placed end 
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to end, the single conductors would cover a distance of 
over forty-five miles. 

In order to secure as permanent an installation as 
possible, a 30 per cent rubber compound was specified for 
insulating the conductors., 

Charles H. Ashby is city electrical engineer of Salem 


The Eichhoff Combination Reel 

The “Eichhoff” combined take-up and pay-out wire 
reels is made to save time and labor in handling wire. 
Heretofore most tele- 
phone, telegraph and 
electric light com- 
panies used separate 
reels; one to pay-out 
and one to take-up 
wire. These new com- 
bination reels will fill 
both of these require- 
ments and will do it 
better and in less time 
and will save two or 





three men’s labor in 
coiling up wire. 
The reel disc 


proper instead of be- 
ing made of wood is 
of No. 10 galvanized 
sheet steel; is 34 
inches in diameter and 
has a one-inch flange 





turned around the 
No. 102 Reel in Operation edge. The disc being 


The New Way, One Man Does the Work 


smooth there are no 
spokes or rim to cut 
through the copper 
coating or the insula- 
tion on wire, and for 
this reason it 
excellent for coiling 
up barbed wire. 

No matter how 
hilly or mountainous 
the country it is never 
necessary to level off 
a place to stand the 
reel for taking-up 
wire as it can be 
clamped to a_ tele- 
phone pole tree or any 
convenient post. 

The reel has an 
adjustable wire guide and one man can coil up wire with- 
out assistance. It has a brake around the hub which can 
be set to operate at any tension. It also has a stop-pin 
which holds the reel disc stationary. The reel arms are 
adjustable and a coil of wire can be removed from the 
reel without the least trouble. The axles are made from 
7g-inch cold rolled steel with cast iron hub bored to fit. 
Weight of the reel is about eighty pounds. All parts are 
thoroughly well made and reliable in every way. 





is also 





The 


Old Way, Five Men Required 


“Just Plain Wire” is the title of an entertaining book- 
let issued by the Indiana Steel and Wire Company of 
Muncie, and left on our desk during a visit by the genial 
“Bob” Miller, known of all telephone men. It is goo:! 
the booklet, that is—because you are bound to read it, 
which cannot be said of all specimens of trade literature. 





The Call-A-Phone 


“No, Mr. Brown is not at his desk just now. It you 
will leave your number, | will have him cali you.” The 
gra occurrence of this state of affairs results in a loss 
» both parties involved and a possible loss of 
asa to the party called. The device shown on this 
known as the “Call-A-Phone” has been developed 


ot time 


age, 
° the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing 
Company to eliminate such losses of time, business and 
money. 

[he apparatus is designed to enhance the value of 


telephone service in commercial est iblichiecsies of any size 
by quickly locating certain individuals when not within 
hearing distance of their telephones. The Call-A-Phone 
system includes the signal transmitting device, as illus- 
_trated, which mounts within reach of the branch exchange 
operator, also a system of bells located in the various 
the plant, which are rung simultaneously under 
the controlling action of the sending device. All of the 
energy required for the operation of the system 1s drawn 
from the telephone storage batteries, or in the case of 1so- 
from a bank of dry cells having a potential 


parts of 


lated systems, 





within 
low 


system brought 
underwriters for 


In this way the 
the rules established by the fire 
voltage signal systems. 

lhe sending device consists of a neatly designed and 
finished cabinet, measuring 15 by 11 by 9 inches, which 
contains all of the apparatus required for the projection 
of the current impulses used in forming the code signals. 
l'welve distinctive code signals can be transmitted with 
this particular sending device, for which twelve interlock- 
ing push button key switches will be seen in the center 
of the front panel, together with the pilot lamp and mas- 
ter key. A directory plate is associated with the selecting 
keys for the insertion of the name of the party respond- 
ing to each code signal. 

The loud ringing gongs which are distributed 
throughout the plant operate in parallel upon a two-wire 
circuit consisting of ordinary interior twisted pair tele- 
phone wire. Any reasonable number of bells may be 
connected to one circuit, but fifteen is recommended as a 
limit in order to obtain greatest efficiency. In large of- 
fices small bells or buzzers may be substituted for the 
gongs to avoid excessive noise. 

In addition to the code 


20 volts. 


signaling features of the 
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equipment the system includes a remarkably efficient fire 
alarm. For this purpose the usual type of ‘Break Glass” 
fire alarm boxes are installed in various parts of the plant 
terminated upon the visual signals shown in the lower 
portion of the first panel of the sending device. When 
an alarm is turned in from any of the fire alarm boxes the 
corresponding visual signal is displayed to indicate the 
location of the fire and a general alarm is automatically 
sounded by the sending device. A fire alarm switch is also 
included in the equipment of the sending station for con- 
venience in sending alarms for fires reported by telephone. 
The simplicity of the device and the ease with which 
it may be installed are features which should appeal 
strongly to prospective purchasers. Further details 
descriptive of the Call-A-Phone and its many can 
be obtained from the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Man- 
ufacturing Company, Rochester, New York. The man- 
ufacturer is making a special proposition to independent 
telephone companies to install these systems and provide 
this new to some of their regular subscribers. 


uses 


service 


Automatics Bulletin on Cable Maintenance 

“Maintenance of Lead Covered Telephone Cables” 
is the theme of an engineering department bulletin just 
issued by the Automatic Electric Company, Chicago. This 
pamphlet was compiled by Bernard C. Groh, of the com- 
pany’s technical staff, and contains matter of great value 
interested in cable maintenance, whether for 
manual plants. Standard practice in such 
work is described, together with tables and diagrams 
illustrating the matter in the text. This bulletin should 
prove a real addition to every cable man’s library. _ It 
sums up and puts in clear, form, the results of 
a wide experience in one of the most important parts of 
telephone work. It is distributed eratis by the Automati 
Xlectric Company. 


to those 
automatic or 


accessible 


Automatic System for Jacksonville, Florida 


was placed recently with the Automatic 
Chicago, by the Jacksonville Home 
Telephone Company, for an initial installation of 4,000 
lines of automatic telephone equipment for Jacksonville, 
llorida. The apparatus will be of the latest type and is 
to be placed in two offices, a main exchange located in the 
business center, and a branch office in the residential sec 
tion. ‘The outside construction will be entirely of cable, 
and largely underground, both in the congested districts 
and in the outlying regions. This, together with the 
multi-office arrangement of the switching apparatus, will 


\n order 
lectric Company, 


give excellent transmission. In fact, the men charge 
of the Jacksonville work are leaving nothing undone 
which will add to the efficiency of the system, and they 


expect it to rank with the best telephone plants in the 
world. Work has already begun on the system, and it 
will be completed as quickly as possible. 

The Jacksonville Home Telephone Company is a 
corporation organized for the purpose of constructing and 
operating an automatic telephone system in the city of 
Jacksonville. It is a strictly local enterprise, composed 
of represent itive business men of the city. Its officers 
are: Charles Blum, president; John J. Ahern, vice presi- 
dent; John W. Dodge, treasurer, and A. S. Metzner, 
secretary. These gentlemen, together with Messrs. J. C. 
Halsema, L. Furchgott, J. W. Ingraham, J. S. Maxwell, 
John G. McGiffen, A. N. Endel, A. R. Warrock and L. 

Hirth, make up the board of directors. 


Having charge of the enterprise will be C. L. Fisher, 
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as managing director. Mr. Fisher’s long career in the in- 
dependent telephone field, and his wide experience in such 
activities, give assurance that the management will be 
progressive, energetic and so co-ordinated as to give 
the best possible results, both to the company and to the 
subscribers. Edmund Lande, one of the country’s fore- 
most telephone engineers, and builder of the automatic 
telephone systems at Grand Rapids, Mich., Havana, Cuba, 
and Dallas, Texas, is chief engineer in charge of con- 
struction, while H. D. Smith, well known for his long 
connection with telephone operation in commercial capac- 
ities, is commercial superintendent of the new company. 


Common Pole Measure Passes 

Commissioner Daly's ordinance to require telephone 
companies and other public service corporations maintain- 
ing poles to use poles of other companies and thus do 
away with a large number of unsightly obstructions, 
passed the city council of Portland, Ore., and 1s now in 
effect. A joint pole committee of the Oregon Society 
of Engineers has been appointed and will confer with 


Brevities of 


PERSONAL NOTES 
C. B. Hall has been appointed chief of the telephone di 
vision of the Michigan Railroad Commission. He accepted the 


September 1, immediately became extremely bus 


conducting the 


and 


position 


telephone investi 





r gation of the city of Detroit. M1 
Hall came to the commissio1 
from the Washtenaw Home Tel 
phone Company. For the last 


been general man 
company, whi has 
Ann Arbor, Ypsilan 

He began his tel 
with the Bell Com 
SIX years In 


years he has 
ger of that 
exchanges at 
ti and Dexter 
| one career 
; vending 
connection, mostly in the 
l work The follow 


cial end of the 
ng four years he spent as general 


1 si 
k 


contract agent for the Cleveland 
Bell Telephone Company. During 
the succeeding year he filled the 
same position with the Home 
Telephone Company of Detroit 


from that connection to the 
Washtenaw 
Dur 


very 


going 
management of the 
Home Telephone Company. 
ing this period he became 
well known in Michigan telephon: 
will be 
Wade L. Cash, assistant wire chief with the Wisconsin Tel 
Phone Company at Beloit, Wis., has left with his family fo1 
Fvansville, where he will take up his new duties as manager for 
his company 

Fred J. McCormick, 
consin Telephone Company at 














ippointment good news 


ey} 

a 
} 
i 


Wis 


trans 


years local manager of the 
\ppleton, Wis., has been 


two 


ferred to the engineering department of the company in Milwau 
kee, the change becoming effective Oct. 1. D. E. Gaffney 
formerly of Milwaukee, succeeds McCormick 

W. L. Schoonover has resigned as manager of the Farmers 


relephone (¢ Maryville, Mo. 

R. V. Achatz, instructor in telephone engineering at Purdue 
University, La Fayette, Ind., paid TELEPHONE ENGINEER a visit 
the day before the Chicago-Purdue football game. 

C. E. Kiefer is now district commercial superintendent of 
the Pacific States Telephone Company at Walla Walla, Wash. 
C. P. Van Houtte, who has held the position, has been trans- 
ferred to Eugene. The territory has been divided and all south 
of the Oregon line will be handled from Portland, while the 
north district will be handled by Walla Walla. 


‘Company of 
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Commissioner Daly to work out a system of elimination 
of poles. 

The members of the committee Z. Young, 
plant engineer of the Pacific Telephone Company; B. (¢ 
Condit, chief engineer of the Northwestern Electric Com- 
pany; H. A. Kirkland, superintendent of construction of 
the Home Telephone Company; ©. b. Coldwell, general 
superintendent Portland Railway, Light & Power Com 
pany, and F. D. Weber, of the Underwriters’ Equitable 
Rating Bureau. 


are R. 


Automanual Gains by Long Distance Test 

The Telephone Improvement Company was awarded 
the contract for a two-section rural switchboard on Octo 
ber 10 by the Lima Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
which also adopted the automanual standard toll specifi 
cations after tests of the equipment had been made be 
tween Lima, Ohio, and New York City, over long dis 
tance lines. The determination of this toll question at 
Lima places great credit upon H. G. Webster, chief en 
the Telephone Improvement Company, who 
conducted the tests for the company at Lima. 


eineer ot 


the Business 


Borland, superintendent of cable 
Telephone Company for thi 


Robert B 


the New York 


onstruction ot 


past tteen years 


died in his home at Bayonne, N. J., on October 19. Mr. Borland 
vas a graduate of Stevens Institute and of the School of Mine 
Columbia University 
Jos. M. Gannon was elected assistant secretary and managet 
the Jefferson Mutual Telephone Company f Jefferson, W 
\ (sant ver the entire lines of the company and 
vill mal ep Ss an improvements where necessary kvet 
mer W in a radiu f ten miles should be connected with 
fferson, the unty seat exchange, and Mr. Gannon will 
ompl nis 
J. P. Anders of Oroville, Wash., was instantly killed 
ntact witl high tension power line carrying 16,000 volts ot 
electricit \ir. Anderson was manager of the Oroville Tele 
hone Company and was assisting C. C. Hedger, manager of thi 
Similkameen Power Company, in removing several wires, mad 
necessal the nstruction of a new brick block near the sub 
tatiol 
W. J. Thompson, general manager of the Thompson-Levet 
ng Company, Philadelphia, was a welcome visitor to this office 
n Thursday, October 2. Mr. Thompson was engaged in several 


test demonstrations of his new model testing set to prominent 
telephone engineers in Chicago. He stated that he would go to 
St. Louis before returning east 


Thomas G. Grier, who is Chicago agent for the Nungesser 


dry battery, among other things, was united in marriage to Miss 
Susie Ingeborg Clark in Boston, September 16. The bride is a 
sister of A. T. Clark of the American Circular Loom Company 

IX. EK. Hudson, sales manager of the primary battery depart 


ment of Thomas A Orange, N. J., has been elected 


Edison, Inc., 


fourth vice-president of that company. He will continue to have 
harge of battery sales 
Charles S. Winston, chief engineer of the Kellogg Switch 


board & Supply Company, Chicago, was united in marriage to 
Miss Zela Orral Adams at Los Angeles, October 4 

S. D. Wooten, manager of the Cumberland Telephone ex 
Coldwater and Hernando, has handed in his resigna 
tion, effective at once. Mr. Wooten, who is also mayor of Cold 
water, has been manager for ten years. The present system was 
installed under his direction. His resignation was brought about 
by the constantly increasing duties of the office. He is engaged 
in several other lines of business, and the strain was telling on 
his health. 


changes at 


Engineer E. C. Hurd, chief of the physical valuation depart 
ment of the Nebraska Railway Commission, of Lincoln, Neb., 
has resigned from the service of the state. C. H. Gerber will 
be at the head of the physical valuation department of the rail 
way commission after Mr. Hurd. 
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J. A. Ehrbar, formerly plant wire chief of the Chesapeake 
and Potomac Telephone Company, who recently resigned, has 
been appointed general manager of the Romney Consolidated 
lelephone Company, with headquarters at Romney, W. Va. 

Harry Milligan has -been appointed manager of the La 
Crosse Telephone Company, of La Crosse, Wisconsin. 

J. B. Fleming, for the past two years local manager for 
the Mountain States Telephone and Telegraph Company of 
Anaconda, has been transferred to Deer Lodge. Manager Brass 
from Plains will succeed him. 

L. H. Dodge, for the past two years and a half solicitor of 
the Wisconsin Telephone Company, left for La Crosse, where he 
will become manager of the La Crosse exchange. He succeeds 
J. H. McManman, who comes to Janesville as district manager, 
succeeding C. L. Miller. 

Joseph ‘Lees, for ten years manager of the Valley Telephone 
Company of Caro, Michigan, has been promoted to manager 
of the Saginaw exchange. 

Landis Graeff, who has held the position of manager for 
the Rock River Telephone Company in Polo, Ill, for the past 
several months, has resigned his position to accept a similar 
one in Oregon. 

FE. Latham has been appointed manager of the 
Telephone Company to succeed L. W. Botsford. 

Thomas Cotter, 4151 Davenport street, superintendent of 
trafic for the Northwest group of the Bell telephone corpora 
tion, has been made traffic engineer for the group, a new office 
created recently. His headquarters will continue to be in Omaha, 
which is the headquarters for the group. The Northwest group 
includes both the Dakotas, Minnesota, Iowa and Nebraska. 

\. S. Kelly, formerly division superintendent at Des Moines, 
has been made superintendent of traffic for the Northwest group 
and his office will be in Omaha. 

Casper E. Yost, president of the Northwest group, who has 
just returned from a conference of telephone officials in New 
York, says $750,000 has been appropriated for Nebraska tele- 
phone improvements next year, and $3,500,000 for the Northwest 
group. Mr. Yost says Nebraska is the best equipped of any 
state in the group. The assets of the Northwest group were 
shown at the conference to be $48,612,000. The payroll is $4,800, 
000 a year, and the average number of employees per month 
7,000 

L. C. Griffitts, until recently general manager of the Inter 
State Telephone and Telegraph Company of Aurora, IIl., has 
become the sole owner of the Mutual Telephone Company of Sey 
mour, Ind. 

Bert Hahn, who has been special agent for the Hawkeye 
Telephone Company in central Towa, has been named as man- 
ager of the Perry exchange. He takes the place of S .E. Clapp, 
who has been transferred to Bloomfield. He will have charge 
of the exchanges at Bloomfield and Moulton. 

George E. Bickley of Waterloo has been promoted from 
superintendent of plants of the Cort Belt Telephone Company 
to the general management of the company. 

H. W. Leach of Battle Creek has been appointed 
of the Manistee exchange of the Michigan State 
Company. 

J. S. Wilkinson has been appointed manager of the Nicollet 
County Telephone Company of St. Peter. 

Rudolph Borgersrode is now in charge of the Winsted tele 
phone system, having purchased it from his father. 

Ralph S. Nelson has been appointed manager of the Grand 
Rapids office of the Mesaba Telephone Company, succeeding 
Maures C. Wilcox. 

D. W. Gretorez has been elected manager, secretary and 
treasurer of the Blue Earth Valley Telephone Company of Win- 
nebago. 

J. S. Wilkinson of Waco, Texas, has been secured as man- 
ager for the Nicollet County Telephone Company of Chillicothe. 

In honor of the twenty-eighth anniversary of Leland Hume’s 
connection with the Cumberland Telephone Company, the heads 
of the various departments of the company complimented him 
with a luncheon given in the cafeteria of the telephone building 
on Third Avenue and Church street, Nashville. 

J. A. McManman, La Crosse manager of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Company, has been transferred to Janesville, where he 
will become district manager of the same corporation. He will 


Hazelton 


wire chief 
relephone 


be succeeded here by L. H. Dodge, who comés from the contract 
ing department in the Janesville office. 
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W. T. Lower has received orders from O. F. Berry, president 
of the Mississippi Valley Telephone Company, to take charge of 
the Carthage system. Mr. Rist, of Nauvoo, will succeed Mr. 
Lower. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD. 
ALABAMA. 

The Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Company will 
make further improvements in its equipment at Birmingham, to 
cost $50,000. F. F. Turnbull is manager. 

ARIZONA. 

The Indian department has secured an appropriation for a 
telephone line from Tuba to Flagstaff, and is now securing tele- 
phone poles of the Forest Service in the National Forest, getting 
ready to put the line up this winter. The new line will be 
about 90 miles long. 

The Western Union Telegraph Company has appropriated 
$5,000 for the installation of new equipment for its office in 
Flagstaff. The installation will begin at once and will be com 
pleted in about six months. 


R. E. Pillous, district manager of the Mountain States Tele- 
phone Company, with headquarters at Deming, N. M., states 


that the company will soon undertake the entire renovation of the 
system at Clifton. The present equipment will be entirely 
replaced with new. The lines between Clifton and Morenci and 
Clifton and Duncan will be replaced. 

ARKANSAS. 

A meeting of business men of Searcy was held for the pur- 
pose of organizing the Searcy Telephone Company, to be owned 
entirely by local capital and operated under a 25-year franchise 
from the city. 

The Boone County Telephone Company of Harrison 
purchased a site and will erect a telephone exchange. 

D. R. Campbell, local manager of the Southwestern Tele- 
graph and Telephone Company at Paragould, announces that 
his company will make extensive improvements to its property, at 
a cost of $25,000. 


has 


CALIFORNIA, 

Telephone Company; capital stock, 
Directors: W. E. Keller, E. T. 
G. Kleinberger, Marcus H. Hell- 


San Joaquin Valley 
$10,000. Subscribed, $2,500. 
Stimson, W. L. Valentine, V. 
man, F. H. Edwards, Benjamin F. Graham. 

Sealed bids have been asked at the office of the board of 
trustees of Venice for a franchise granting the right to construct 
and maintain telephone and telegraph wires along the streets of 
Venice. 

The Home Telephone Corporation, which serves South Pasa- 
dena, has just been granted a franchise to conduct a telephone 
business in that city for a period of forty years. In view of this 
fact the company has decided to make many improvements. A 
new central station has been erected and this will be equipped 
in the most modern manner. A trunk line will be run from this 
city to Los Angeles, each strand of cable to contain 60 wires, 
and many other improvements are planned. , 

The California Railroad Commission has rendered a decision 
in which it directs the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company 
to reduce its rate for telephone service in the city of San Jose 
and neighboring territory. 

The Pacific Telephone Herald Company of San Francisco 
has filed complaint of discrimination with the commission against 
the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company in which the 
Telephone Herald Company asks the commission to require the 
defendant telephone company to furnish wires as applied for. 

The Postal Telegraph Cable Company at Fullerton is con- 
templating the extending of its new telephone line to San Diego, 
the old line which was erected about twenty years ago to be 
torn down. This company has just completed a telephone line 
between Fullerton and Los Angeles. 

The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company of San Fran- 
cisco has applied to the California State Railway Commission 
for permission to issue $3,000,000 in bonds. Approximately half 
of the proceeds will be used for betterments to the company’s 
system, including additional switchboard, line and conduit facil- 
ties in San Francisco, Los Angeles, Oakland, San Diego and 
elsewhere. 

The Reedley Telephone Company of San Francisco has ap 
plied to the California Railroad Commission for authority to 
issue 2,500 shares of its capital stock at the par value of $1 per 
share to provide for extensions within the city of Reedley. 

Years ago the supervisors of San Francisco fixed a license 
fee of $251 per quarter on the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 
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Company. The company resisted in a suit and the Supreme 
Court has decided that the local tax is unconstitutional. 

Judge P. F. Gosbey, presiding in the superior court of San 
Jose, granted the petition of the Saratoga Telephone Company 
for a decree of voluntary dissolution. The corporation was rep 
resented by L. D. Bohnett, and its directors were J. T. Richards, 
Fred J. Curier, R. L. Hogg, J. A. Kerr, L. J. Church, R. A 
Husted and H. E. Brandenberg. 

A petition from Charles Lorain and other residents of the 
Green Valley district asks permission to construct a farmers’ 
telephone line in the Green Valley road from Rescue to the Sac- 
ramento county line and in the Deer Valley road. The permit 
was granted with the condition that the poles must be erected 
near the fence line and must not obstruct the entrance to pri 
vate property. 

The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company recently set 
aside an appropriation for the erection of a new $130,000 home 
on the site of its old building, at 622 South Hill street, Los 
Angeles, the feature of which will be two enormous switch 
boards, whose construction will cost $195,000. 

FLORIDA. 

The West Palm Beach Telephone Company has just re 
moved its plant into a new building specially erected for its 
accommodation by the president, M. E. Gruber. This fine build- 
ing is located in Narcissus street and is three stories in height, 
the telephone office occupying the third story. 

The Miami Telephone Company will install conduits 
its main wires in the principal streets of the city. 


for 


GEORGIA. 
The Sumter Telephone Company of Augusta, which has a 
capital stock of $500,000, has been granted the right to change its 
name to the Sumter Electrical Company. 


IDAHO. 
Articles of incorporation of the Big Potlatch Mutual Tele 
phone Company of Lewiston have been filed with the county 
auditor. Joseph Schultz, John Berryman, A. H. Blum, A. N 


Emtmann and Herman Lohman are named as incorporators. The 
purpose of the company is to operate a telephone line between 
Cameron and neighboring towns in Latah and Nez Perce 
counties. 

The Pacific States Telephone Company is to make improve 
ments to cost $1,000 in the office at Wallace 

ILLINOIS. 

Telephone Users’ Association, Chicago, cooperation of tele 
phone subscribers and users. Incorporators, Merch Earle Perry, 
Alexander C. Mabee and Harold D. Stroud, et al. 

The Public Service Company and the telephone company 
have decided jointly to rebuild and reconstruct the entire tele 
phone and electric light systems in the village of Grand Ridge. 

To keep pace with the rapid growth of population in the 
southwestern part of Peoria and meet the steadily growing de 
mand for telephones promptly, the Central Union Telephone 
Company is planning to extend its lines in that section. 

The canvass for subscriptions of stock to the Warren 
County Telephone Company of Monmouth has been begun and 
about a dozen papers are in circulation throughout the county, 
securing the subscriptions. The license for incorporation has 
been secured and the company through its committee has ar 
ranged all of the details of the incorporation. As soon as the 
full amount of the capital stock is subscribed the organization 
will be perfected. The capital stock of the new concern is 
$40,000, divided into 800 shares of $50 each. This corporation is 
to own the telephones, lines, etc., of the company and to furnish 
service to the customers at rates to be fixed by the board of di 
rectors of the said corporation. The directors are to be elected 
from the members subscribing the stock at a meeting to be held 
by the stockholders as the stock has been fully sub- 
scribed. 

The readjustment of the lines in connection with the taking 
over of the Home system by the Bell people at Quincy has 
disarranged the long distance service materially. Hubert Sump 
ter, of Colchester, conferred with the Commercial Association 
relative to organizing a local stock company for the purpose of 
building a new ten thousand dollar plant in Camp Point. A 
committee was appointed to confer with him, and in the event 
that Mr. Sumpter is not able to finance a local company, the 
advocates of a municipal ownership plant will again come for- 
ward with their proposition. 

The Automatic Telephone Company of Rock Island has com 
pleted plans for the building of a plant for forty thousand tele- 
phones in the tri-cities. Almost all of the wires will be placed 
underground, and in the alleys wherever possible 


soon as 
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The Sigel Mutual Telephone Company has been incorporated 
with a capital of $5,000 to operate a mutual telephone system 
The incorporators are Charles V. Chappelear, Henry Imming, 
\. W. Bigler. 

The Illinois Telephone Company has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $16,000 to operate telephone lines, exchanges, 
etc. The incorporators are C. B. Cheadle, M. L. Chaw, and 
others. 

Central Union Telephone Company minority stockholders 
have filed an injunction suit against Central Union, Chicago Tele 
phone and American Telephone and Telegraph companies to 
prevent the majority from selling out the minority 

INDIANA, 

Charles B. Miller, United States district attorney, has filed 
with the public service commission a petition from the Home 
Telephone Company of Elkhart county, asking authority to issue 
$30,000 worth of notes. The company desires to place in opera 
tion a new switchboard and station at Elkhart and to generally 
revise its plant there. The proceeds of the notes are to be 
used for that purpose. 

W. J. Fisher, manager of the Home Telephone Company 
of Avilla, has been instructed to connect the lines of the 
Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company at this place with the 
Home Telephone Company’s lines. This will give the patrons 
of the Avilla exchange direct toll connections with Fort Wayne, 
Garrett, Auburn, Huntertown and Kendallville. 

The Upland Citizens’ Telephone Exchange has been sold by 
Jasper Lyon to J. H. Davis of Rankin, Ill. Mr. Davis has been 
in the telephone business before and his brother now owns 
the exchange at Star City, Ind 

Lee Jameson of Siosa has purchased the telephone plant of 
Claypool. 

IOWA, 

At the annual election of officers of the Blanchard, Coin and 
College Springs Telephone Company, held at Blanchard, there 
was quite a number of the stockholders present and the follow 
ing officers elected for the ensuing year: W. N. Dewhurst 
and John Duncan were re-elected and Robert McFarland and 
Morris Whigham were the new directors elected. 

E. H. Martin, president of the Martin Telephone Company 
of Webster City has received the papers authorizing the forma 
tion of the International Telephone Meter Company with an 
authorized capital of $1,000,000. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Whiteside 
Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company was held in Clinton 
The reports of Treasurer R. E. Cochran and of Secretary Ff 
Trautwein were read and accepted. The officers elected were 
President, J. S. Burns; vice-president, J. H. Martin; secretary, 
lk. Trautwein, and treasurer, R. E. Cochran. R. S. Jones and 
Ie. A. Like were elected directors. 

The understanding that the property of the Union Electric 
Telephone and Telegraph Company of Davenport will revert 
to the city if the franchise is forfeited, is not quite correct. 
The company’s property was some time ago bought in for taxes 
by Felix Hirschl, who in the course of another year or so 
can perfect a clear tax title. Mr. Hirschl will ultimately own 
the system unless the city purchases his interest. 

The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company of La Porte City 
has purchased the lines, equipment and business of the La Porte 
City Public Utility Company and in the very near future the 
town will have only one telephone system. 

M. R. Dutche has purchased the Pierce telephone system. 

The Mt. Carroll Telephone Company is to purchase a new 


switchboard for its office at Thomson 

C. O. Bliss has been elected manager of the Farmers and 
Merchants Telephone Company of Linn Grove. 

The Hawkeye Telephone Company is making extensive 


improvements in its system in Osceola. 

A new switchboard has been purchased by the Traer Mutual 
Telephone Company and a new building will also be erected. 

The Inter-State Telephone and Telegraph Company has 
accepted a 20-year franchise from Clinton. The Interstate 
company has just assumed its title, formerly being the North- 
Western Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

The lines of the Exira and Audubon Telephone Company 
are to be rebuilt, the work to begin shortly. 

The Independent Telephone Company is laying cable on the 
streets of the business district of Shenandoah. 

At a meeting September 29 a vote was taken on granting 
a franchise to the Doolittle & Brinton Telephone Company of 
Blairsburg. 

The business of the La Porte City Public Utility Company 
has been purchased by the La Porte City Farmers’ Mutual Tele 
phone Company and the systems will be consolidated. 
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City Attorney Lyon, under instructions of the city council 
Dubuque, has entered suit against the lowa Telephone Com- 


pany to require that corporation to remove its poles and wires 
from the streets of Dubuque. 
The Newton Telephone Company of Des Moines has filed 


articles of incorporation with the secretary of state. The author- 

ed capital stock is $3,500. The purpose of the company is to 
ild telephone lines in Newton and Center townships of Win- 
The principal place of business will be Leland. 


nebago county 
The officers in the company are: President, Ole Thorson; vice- 
resident, Oluf Christianson; secretary, Oscar Solomonson, and 
reasurer, Chris Arnevik. Dale. Center Telephone Company, 
O’Brien county; C. G. Peek, president; W. Simm, secretary. 
Newton Telephone Company, Newton and Center townships, 
Winnebago county; Ole Thorson, president; Oscar Solomonson, 
ecretar 

lhe Iowa Telephone Company will place all main street 
wires and cables underground in Clinton. This decision was 
reached when J. F. VonVors of Cedar Rapids, representing the 


mpany, appeared before the city council of Clinton to get per 
mission to lay the conduits. 

\rrangements are now well under way for the laying during 
the next season of about two miles of telephone conduits on 
ome of the most used of the outlying streets of Council Bluffs. 
\ll the telephone wires in this territory will be placed under 
ground, and it is expected that this additional territory will be 
devoid of poles as soon as the work is well completed. 

Farmers Telephone Company, Maxbass, Bottineau 
apital $25,000; incorporators, A. V. Stout, F. W. 
nd Joseph Watson, all of Maxbass 


county ; 
Rothert 


stock, 


The Blyburg Telephone Company was organized at a meet- 
e in the Blyburg school house. E. A. Bakke was elected 
resident: W. W. Bobier, vice-president; Herman Hurley, secre 
tary and treasurer 
KANSAS 
The Langdon telephone exchange has been sold by E. J 
Nunemaker to O. E. Cook, of Pretty Prairie. He will take 
harge the first of October 
\n agitation has been started to install a telephone system 
the school buildings of Topeka 
[he installation of better fire protection at the city pump- 
station and also the installation of an electric light plant 
light the station was authorized at a meeting of the city com 
n of Topeka 
KENTUCKY 
S Coun Josephine Telephone Company; capital stock, 
$1,200 corporators, Elmer Southworth, ( r. Laneaster, J 
Lancaster and others, Sadieville 
rl Citizens’ Telephone Company of Newport has been 
rder to construct an underground cqnduit system for its 
. e local court having also entered a fine of $50 a day 
nee the city ordinance requiring this improvement went into 


immediately 
line 


start 
telephone 


lhe Whitesburg Telephone Company will 

onstruction of a local and long-distance 

hitesburg to Hazard 

By a deed of transfer filed in the office of the county clerk 

the Bourbon County Home Telephone plant, including 

franchise and other personal property, changed ownership 
The property first was conveyed to George F. Dixon by 


LWic¢ 
I. W. Menzies for $20,000 cash. It was then transferred by 
\Ir. Dixon to the Paris Home Telephone and Telegraph Com 
any 
MARYLAND. 

Che citizens of Swanton district, Garrett county, has organ 
ed the Mutual Telephone Company. They will stretch their 
lines through the following villages: Meadow Mountain, Fort 
Hill, Green Glade and Swanton. The officers are President, 
Judge C. S. Harvey; vice-president, J. D. Rhodes; secretary, 
\. H. Reckner, and treasurer, Ervin Custer. 


Permission to purchase the Western Maryland Telephone 
Company of Allegany County was asked of the Public Service 
Commission by the Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Com- 
pany of Baltimore city. The price agreed upon is $245,000. Ac- 
cording to the petition filed today the companies entered into an 
agreement in October, 1912, to make the transaction. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The Edison Electric Illuminating Company of Boston will 
place its wires, from the new transformer station to Elm avenue, 
Lexington, in underground conduits. 

The first petition from any telephone company to be con- 
sidered by 
taken up 


Public Service Commission was 
The telephone companies are 


the Massachusetts 
for a public hearing. 
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subject to the orders of this commission under the Washburn 
act, passed this year. Application had been made by the Auto- 
matic Telephone Company of New Bedford for approval of a 
bond issue of $40,000, and the officers of the company appeared 
before the commission to explain the situation. They were re- 
quested to file additional schedules and their petition was taken 
under advisement. There was no opposition. 

The Telephone Operators’ Association of Boston elected 
officers as follows: Miss Celia McLoughlin, president; Miss 
Beulah Knight, vice-president. The telephone girls are planning 
to hold a concert and ball November 4. 

MICHIGAN, 

The Home Telephone Company of Grass Lake appeared be 
fore the railroad commission at Lansing and requested a certifi- 
cate of public convenience and necessity from the commission 
in order to be legally admitted to serve the patrons of its lines 
at Addison. The petition was opposed by the Lenawee County 
Telephone Company, which already has such a certificate from 
the commission. 

The Wintertield Telephone Company of Marion, which is one 
of the farmers’ companies, has decided to install a switchboard 
and will permit all the other small independent companies to 
come in. 

Twenty-five thousand dollars will be spent by the Michigan 
State Telephone Company on construction of new underground 


cables in Detroit. The greater part of the work will center at 
the Grand and Ridge exchanges. 

The State Railroad Commission has authorized the Minden 
City Telephone Company to increase its capital stock from 


$3,000 to $10,000. 

Officers were re elected at the board 
zens Telephone Company of Grand Rapids. 
is president, R. D. Graham is vice-president, W. J. 
3. Fisher is secretary, and C. E. Tarte 


meeting of the Citi 
Charles F 
Stuart is 
is general 


Rood 


treasurer, E. B 


manager. The quarterly dividend of one and one-half per cent 
was declared and payable October 20. 
« 
MINNESOTA 

Che people of Thief River Falls will vote on the question 
of issuing $34,000 six per cent bonds, for the purchase of the 
telephone exchange now being operated by the Tri-State com- 
pany. 

The Tehama Telephone Company has been given a fran 
chise to construct a branch line in Corning 

Plans have been prepared for the erection of telephone 
exchange at Zumbrota. 

\ modern switchboard is to be installed in Sherburn and 
Iso one at Ceylon by the Fairmont Telephone Company 

The Hewitt Telephone Exchange Company of Hewitt has 
heen incorporated with a capital of $5,000 by John MeClay, J. C 
Canedy, B. R. Bartlett and others. 

The state telephone line from Northome to Caldwell Brook 
has been completed and a similar line is being built at Baudette 
under the supervision of Fred Keiffner. 

The International Telephone Company of Duluth has crews 
»f men working on a new local line along the M. & I. road, 
between Duluth and Blackduck. The line will relieve the long 
distance wires to the Twin Cities and Duluth The improve 


t 
ment will cost $10,000 
MISSISSIPPI 

\ realty deal of some interest was concluded when a strip 
of land fronting eight feet on Capitol street, Jackson, which 
was wanted by the Cumberland Telephone Company, was sold to 
the representatives of that company for $4,500, more than $560 
a front foot 

MISSOURI, 

The Fairmount exchange of the Bell Telephone Company 
may be divided soon and a part of it merged with the Kansas 
City exchange and a part with the Independence exchange. 

\n agreement as to rates has been reached between the city 
of Joplin and the two telephone companies operating there, 
according to a stipulation filed at Jefferson City with the State 
Utility Commission. Under the terms of the agreement there 
will be a consolidation of the Home and Bell exchanges within 
six months. Rates after November 1 within a radius of one mile 
of the main exchange will be reduced fifty cents a month, 
making the new rate $1.50 for residence party lines and $2 for 
single lines. Business telephones will be $1.75 for wall and $2 
for desk instruments. 

Stoddard County Telephone Company; capital, $1,600. 
corporators, L. A. Hobbs, Wm. Goddard and W. F. Pope. 

Notices of a 50 per cent increase in the rates charged Inde- 
pendence subscribers of the Kansas City Home Telephone Com- 
pany are being sent out by H. W. Ritterhoff, contract superin- 


In- 
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tendent. The change 
of an agreement between Mayor Ott of 
telephone company three weeks ago, and conh 
Utilities Commission. The new rates entitle 
scribers to unlimited service in Kansas City. 
in Independence are $7.50 a month. The old 
new rate on residence telephones is $4.50, forn 
no change in toll service 

[he Farmers’ and Merchants’ Telephone ‘ 


roe City, better known as the Mutual, one of t 

pendent telephone companies in this district, has sold its holdings 
to the Southwestern Telegraph and Telephon ! 
consolidation will result in Monroe City and vi 

rst-class telephone system instead of two, 

general service [The Southwestern Telegray 


Company announced immediately following the 


lines of the old company would be changed to its switchboard 
within three months The officials also stated that improve 
ments would be made on headquarters in Monroe City, which will 
ave one of the best and most modern telephone exchanges 
any city its s 


Stoddard County Velephone Company has 


St. Louis with a capital 


madara 


im G 


MON ANA, 


It has been ordered that the Pioneer 


was effective October 1. 


stock of $1,000 by L. A 


leleph 


It is the 


rmed by the State 
Independence sub 


Business telephones 


S “h 


rate was $5 he 


1¢ rly $3. Chere 


company of Mon 


he strongest inde 


] 
e Company Phe 


‘inity having one 


hus affording mor 


1 , 
mm and 


» transfer th 


Telephon 





been incorporate 


Hobbs, Wil 


ye Compan 





Glendive be granted permission to construct its telephone lin 
between the cities of Glendive, Circle and Jordan, along 
public highways between said points 

The Farmers Mutual Telephone Company of Lindsay 1 
cently led articles of incorporation, with a capitalization o 
$20,000 \mong the incorporators are W. C. Fellows, Dr. P. J 
Moe and C. F. Raine 

The Commercial Club of Denton 1s endeavoring to have the 
Bell Telephone Company build a line to Dent 

NEBRASKA, 

Repre sentatives f the board of directors of the Farmet 
Telephone Company of Aurora, consisting of Lynn Hanger, 1 
Ml. Scott, J. L. Evans and D. E. Siever, went to Grand Island 
yn business in connection with the erection of a new offic 
building 

The Bell Telephone Company plans to spend $750,000 
Nebraska nex r, improving its lines and exchanges, according 


to President Caspar | Yost of the Nebraska 


Telephone 1 


pany, who has returned from a New York City conference Mi 
Yost announced the appointment of Thomas Cotter to be traft 
igineer of the Bell system in Nebraska, 

\t a stockholders’ meeting of the Gage County Independen 
Telephone Company, held at Blue Springs, a tive per cent divi 
lend was declared J H. McPheron was re-elected president 
William Walker, re-elected director; |. W. Reed, elected direct 

yr three vears and R. B. Clemens re-elected treasurer 

The Hamilton County Farmers Telephone Association of 


\urora, Neb., will commence the erection of 


its new building 


some time in October. The building will cost $5,000 or more an 
the furnishings and equipment will bring the total cost of the 
new improvement up $10,000. The company now practicall 
controls all lines in the yunty Provisions for the erection 
this new building were made some years ago and the surplu 
fund created will amount to just about:the cost of the building 

The issuing yonds for a municipal system is meeting 
vith decided opposition in Lincoln 

\ new farm telephone line will be constructed from Hadar 
to Norfolk very soon The organization of the company was 
completed with Otto Rhorke, president, and Hugo Paul, secre 
tary. Eight members have been enrolled \mong them are 
\lbert Ahlman, F. L. Degner and other Hadar residents Phe 
new line will be mnected with the Norfolk exchange of th 
Nebraska Telephone Company. 

The Nebraska Bell Telephone Company gave official noticé 


to the State Railway Commission today tha 
ippeal to the supreme court from the order o 
that it make a connection at Hooper with Rey 
ley’s independent company Che case will invol 
the compulsory 
NEW YORK 
Inc., has sold for the 
New York Telephone ( 


“ 1 ? ° 
Schlesinger, 


the 


Louis 
and Dispensary to 


on the northeast corner of Broadway and Tw 
Bayonne, N. J 

The Federal Telephone Company of Buffal 
construction 
switchboards 


new exchange 
automatic telephone 


eight 
the new 


of 
of 





buildings 


t it proposed to 
f the commission 
resentative Ship 
ve the validity of 


mnection law passed at the last session 


Bayonne Hospital 


vompany the plot 
enty-ninth street, 


o have begun the 
to house the 
system about to 





result 
Independence and the 


h] rd 
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be installed by the com] Th ‘| ks the beginni 
I Stalled by the company. ne work marks the beginning ol 








an entirely new style of structure that is of vast importance it 
the business world, a dustless, moisture-proof and fireproof 
building Chis is the first instance of a building of special con 
struction being provided for an automatic telephone ten 
and it has attracted the attention of several building engineet 
from abroad, especially from Australi nd Engla where the 

itomatic has been generally adopted They ar i t 
Buffalo and will remain until the construction work is completed 

Stockholders of the Batavia Home Telephone Co vy ar 
planning to sel ut to t lederal Telephone and Telegrap! 
Company 

Phe net e al Telegraph Compa 
through J. P. Morg 1 Compar ind Kidde 
( ympan S10) Woo Ss iT\y nM ( | . 

iSIS Che TX nad { Cl! T el t i 1 | le 
graph Compar | note ire ‘ ns ( ebra 
lowa, Sout! tet id rthwestern comp ‘ 

The Rochester Telephone Compan s t muild t er 
change n 1914 1 in tl northwest part of t ul 1 
in the southwestern part The southwest exchang ive i 

ipacit f 3,500 lines and the n vest « vi 
ip cit Ct The¢ 
N H \ 

The secre tary tf state has ssuc a e€ KOCH 
Creek Telephone Company, of Olin, Iredell count lhe author 
ized capital is $5,000 with $1,900 paid i It is 1 ve supporte 
by Iredell county progressive farmet 

ORTH DAKO 

The Northwestern Telephone Compat s making improve 
ents in th 1 plat Gratton, replacing the large amoun 
f wire with he ible. The Williams Mutual Telephone Com 
pany is calling for bids for material and supplies needed for the 
completion of its line and the installation of the al service 
station. The farmers between Regan and Alta have organize¢ 
a company and will build a telephone line 1 mnect with the 

entral at Regan 

The Williams Mutual Telephone | pal R s t 
install a local service Station nd will « mplete line \ h 
eing built 

Farmers Telephor Company, Maxbass, Bottine inty 

tal stock, §$ 000) mecorporators \ \ ~) | \ IX eT 
nd Joseph atson, all \laxb S 

lhe farmers between Regan and Alta are t lave a tele 
yhone line \t a mass meeting a company was Q ( th N 
Blexrud president and John Anderson secretary. Const t 

ork will be started so the line can be completed this fall 

The Mutual Telephone Company of Wildrose is at rk or 

e installation of its local exchange 

The Parker Telephone Company has leased site fora 
entral thice ind 1 anning t spend a S100 ( ib 
S one 

lhe North Dakot elephone Company is plant run a 
telephone ne from PI . % Parshall, whet I Baker 1 

ady to install an exchange 

Smith Telephone Company. Sarles. Cavaliet unt pita 
stock, $25,000. Incorporators: Henry Amble, H. D. Lee and W 
H. Smith, all of Sarles Filed September 

| 
lhe Un { unty larmers Lele] ne I iit 
itaine has ed suit in Common Pleas ( isking $10,000 
lamages f1 United Telephone Compan f Bellefontaine 
alleging that the United Company failed to carry out agres 
ment to purchase the Farmers’ Compan 

Che largest fine ever imposed in Newport P e Court was 
hat of $2,950 against the Citizens’ Telephone Compat f Ken 
tucky on the charge of failing to comply with the underground 
wire ordinance of Newport. The company, it w: harged, failed 
to comply with the ordinance on fifty-nine consecutive days, be 
ginning June 25. Fifty-nine separate warrants had been pre 
pared by City Solicitor Otto Wolff, and the police served them 
on W. H. Harton, Jr., of the compan Mr. Harton was pres 
ent in Judge Buten’s court yesterday when the case was callea 
and entered a plea of not guilty. Judge Buten fined the defend 
ant company $50 on each count, which amounted to $2,950. This 

the second time the company has been in court on a similat 

charge. The last time the telephone company was fined $25 and 
cost on twenty counts 

The National Telephone Supply Company, now at 3922 Su 


perior avenue N. E., Cleveland, is contemplating a larger plant 
The Tri-County Telephone Association of Dayton 
reorganized by the election of the following officers 


has been 


President, 
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1D. C. Mills, New Lebanon; vice-president, S. A. Mosby, Philips- 
burg; secretary, C. E. Cox, Eaton, manager of the local telephone 
system. Companies comprising the association are located at 


Brookville, New Paris, West Milton, New Lebanon, Gratis, 
Farmersville, Lewisburg, Camden and Eaton. 

The Central Union Telephone Company in the future must 
put all wires in the business district of Findlay under the surface. 
The franchise granted in 1888 expires November 11. 

Conveyance was made of the ten-acre property of J. E. 
Wright, located in Mt. Healthy, which was taken over by the 
Cincinnati Telephone Company, which is completing a hand- 
some exchange building at Fourth and Hammond streets, Cin- 
cinnati. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Actual work on the new telephone building at Sand Springs 
has been begun and all the trenches for the foundation have been 
excavated. The building will house the Sand Springs Telephone 
Company and is being built by Davis Brothers, owners of the 
telephone exchange. 

S. F. Norman of Olney and his son, Lester, of Frederick, 
have purchased the telephone exchange at Carnegie. 

A charter has been issued to the Vinson Telephone Com- 
pany of Vinson; capitalized at $7,600. The incorporators are: 
l'orest F. Francis, J. M. Burleson and H. T. Baxter. 

OREGON. 

lhe Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company has made an 
appropriation of $55,000 to meet the cost of the conduit on Oak 
street, between Front and Park, Portland, according to an an- 
nouncement made by Manager Fred Spoeri. The conduit is for 
additional cables to meet the expansion of 1913. They also have 
an estimate amounting to $60,000 to rebuild 23 miles of the toll 
lead between Salem and Aurora junction. 

The John Day Valley Telephone Company of Dayville was 
recently organized with a capitalization of $5,000, with the ex- 
press purpose of buying the Sunset Company’s lines which run 
from Canyon City to Dayville, and will also purchase the Spray 
Telephone Company’s line, which runs from Dayville to Mitchell, 
and from Mitchell to Waterman. 

W. F. King, Pioneer Telephone Company, Prineville, states 
that directors have ordered the installation of a common battery 
system at Bend. 

Both the Multnomah and Clackamas Mutual Telephone 
Company and the Firwood-Dover Telephone Company are en- 
deavoring to secure a 25-year franchise in Sandy. 

The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company has author- 
ized expenditures aggregating $150,000 for betterments to the 
system in Portland and in the immediate vicinity. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The Keystone Telephone Company of Philadelphia has de- 
clared its first dividend of 3 per cent. on the preferred stock, 
payable November 5 to stockholders of record October 24. 
Owners of the preferred stock have awaited a dividend for ten 
years after having paid full cash for the stock at par. Accumu- 
lated dividends now amount to 63 per cent or $31.50 per share. 

The general offices of the Consolidated Telephone Companies 
of Pennsylvania are to be removed from Philadelphia to Hazle- 
ton, where elaborate quarters are being arranged in the new 
Markle bank building. This change is being made as one of the 
principal owners, Alvin Markle, is a resident of Hazleton and 
he and a few friends recently purchased the concern. 

Stockholders of the Central District Telephone Company of 
Pittsburgh will vote on a proposed increase in the authorized 
capital stock of the company from $15,000,000 to $25,000,000 and 
the creation of an indebtedness of $25,000,000. The company an- 
nounced that the money to be secured by the sale of the securities 
is to be used for the proposed building to be erected in Seventh 
avenue and for the development of the plant. Pending the 
approval of the financing by the stockholders, no definite plans 
have been formulated by the directors. It was said that the 
securities are not all to be disposed of at once. 

John T. Windrim, architect, has awarded a contract to Her- 
man Wohlsen, Lancaster, for the erection of a two and three 
story office building 78 by 170 feet, on North Orange street, 
Lancaster, for the Bell Telephone Company. 

To provide up-to-date headquarters for its offices, greater 
conveniences for its employes and furnish more room needed for 
the conduct of its growing business, the Bell Telephone Company 
has taken out a permit throtgh H. Stoudt for the erection of a 
three-story building at the northwest corner of Linden and Hall 
streets, Allentown. 

A new rural telephone company to be known as the Liberty 
Cooperative Telephone and Telegraph Association was organized 
by the farmers of Dover. Stock is being sold at a par value of 
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$25 per share. The new company will apply for a charter and 
the line will be constructed in connection with the Bell Telephone 
Company of Pennsylvania. The following officers were elected: 
President, William Brillhart; treasurer, D. C. Sunday; secretary, 
Milton Gross; directors, Harry Rupp, E. D. Bentzel, Israel 
Loucks, A. R. Crone, John Heilman, George A. Feiser and 
George A. Whitcome. 

The control of the Consolidated Telephone Company has 
been transferred by the receivers, West and Keck, to William B. 
Given, attorney. He is conducting the business of the concern 
temporarily from the general offices at Philadelphia. It was re- 
cently purchased at public sale by Messrs. Alvan Markle, H. C. 
Trexler, W. B. Given, John Graham and Murray Gibson, joint 
tenants. Mr. Given has appointed a temporary operating organ- 
ization, composed of Edward M. Prisk, manager; C. J. Larsen, 
engineer; F. S. Heffner, auditor, and L. H. Baker, traffic manager. 
The Consolidated Company’s property has passed into the control 
of a strong financial syndicate, and they have offered assurance 
to the public that as speedily as possible the necessary rehabilita- 
tion work will be undertaken and pursued to a conclusion. At 
the present time, exhaustive plant studies are being conducted by 
expert telephone men, the engineering work being under the 
supervision of C. J. Larsen. It is said that the new owners will 
spare no efforts to furnish its patrons with a modern telephone 
service. 

John T. Windrim is preparing plans and specifications for a 
three-story brick telephone building to be erected at Pottstown 
for the Bell Telephone Company. 

Tentative plans for the new building which the Central 
District Telephone Company of Pittsburgh will have erected in 
Seventh avenue, at Cherry way, early next year, provide for a 
10-story structure, 80x176, of steel, brick and terra cotta, with 
concrete foundations, composition roof and hollow tile floors and 
partitions, the cost to approximate $1,000,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The Johnsonville Telephone Company, Johnsonville, S. C., 
was incorporated with capital stock of $1,500 to establish a tele- 
phone system. 

Johnsonville Telephone Company of Columbia has been com- 
missioned with a capital stock of $1,500. Petitioners are J. Mc- 
Cutcheon, S. B. Poston and J. L. Cook. 

The Home Telephone and Telegraph Company of Hampton 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000 by S.°A. 
Agnew, J. Reid Fitts and others. 

The city council of Anderson approved the Bell Telephone 
Company’s plans for improvements to its Anderson plant to 
cost approximately $90,000. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


The South Dakota Mutual Telephone Company is consider 
ing the extension of its line into Richfield township. 

A central energy system has been completed at Hot Springs. 

E. H. Knapp has purchased the controlling interest in the 
Wall Telephone Company. 

J. S. Robinson has been elected local manager of the Dakota 
Central Telephone Company at Mitchell. 

Gangs of linemen and electricians are at work improving the 
system of the New State Telephone Company in Sioux Falls and 
along some of the rural line, about 75 men being at work in 
making the improvements. 

TENNESSEE. 

The farmers of the Little Hurricane neighborhood of the 
Fifteenth district have organized a telephone company and strung 
their wires into Winchester, where they connect with the Cum- 
berland Telephone and Telegraph Company, giving them an ex- 
cellent county service at small expense. 

The Fox Spring Home Telephone Company has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $1,000 by J. E. Sidwell, J. D 
Hunter and others. 

TEXAS. 

Yale Telephone Company, Mount Vernon, Franklin county ; 
no capital stock. Incorporators: J. H. Godwin, Jasper Fer- 
guson, J. G. Carr and others, all of Mount Vernon. 

The Leonard Telephone Exchange has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $10,000 by J. A. Craft, O. S. Ferguson 
and others. 

The Southwestern Telegraph and Telephone Company of 
Austin is operating in Austin under a franchise which refers to a 
“previous franchise,” and the whereabouts of the “previous fran- 
chise” or its provisions are unknown, according to a statement 
made by City Attorney Rector at the regular meeting of the city 
council. It was urged by the city attorney that a new franchise 
be drawn up and his recommendation received the endorsement 
of J. E. Farnsworth of Dallas, vice-president of the company. 








